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TRIANGULAR patch of grass where roads came together: 

upon the grass were feather and bits of strings—grey and 

ted strings, grey and black feathers. It was the place that women 
came to vho had poultry to sell to the passing fowl-buyers. 

Felim and his mother came to it. Birnie was to carry them on 
his cart to the place they were going to—Birnie who bought fowl 
from the women who came here. This was the place they were 
to meet him at. But having come to it his mother would not 
wait here: she would go a little way down the road and then 
stroll back when she heard the rattle of Birnie’s cart. She could 
not bear to stand waiting in the middle of the road for so unstately 
aconveyance. Neighbours would note her. “O’Breasal’s daughter, 
who used to go these roads in her grandeur, has to wait now to 
get a lift on Birnie’s cart,” they would say. She went down the 
toad. Felim lost sight of her; he sat down on a milestone that 
was there to wait for Birnie’s coming. 

Birnie came and he recognized Felim. “Didn’t your mother 
come with you?” he said to him. “She told me to tell you she’ll 
meet us going along the road,” Felim replied. He did not get 
into the cart. Birnie got out, and he and Felim and the horse 


walked along. 
When she met them, “Why, Birnie,” Felim’s mother said in 
. great good humour, “how tall you have grown!” She got into the 


cart. “And you’re still a bachelor, I’m told,” she said. “Wait till 
you see the handsome girl I'll get for you.” They jogged along 
for a bit, Birnie walking with Felim. He was lame, this young 
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man; he looked sickly. Felim sat with his mother on a box that 
was at the back of the cart; when they got into it, he and Bimie, 
Birnie took the rein and made the horse go faster. 

And all the time Felim’s mother kept promising to get Birie 
a handsome girl, and the promise seemed to please the young man, 
Once he said to her, “You can read, can’t you, ma’am—read 
writing?” 

He took a piece of paper out of his pocket and handed it to 
her. “Something that a little girl has written to you, Birnie? 
she said. He shook his head. Felim’s mother smoothed out the 
paper and read, “I will give you a shilling for Pullets and send 
you the Money to buy them if you want it write to me and don’t 
be telling your affairs to others or Prices I will give you for 
what stuff I want come to see me at any time with Pullets gosslings 
or later on in a few days with good Cock chickens and probably 
with Hens but with Hens certainly next month.” The reading 
of the paper gave Birnie satisfaction. He spoke to the horse, and 
it broke into a trot, and they went on swiftly. “A shilling for 
pullets,” Birnie said, “and I can get the money from him to buy 
them. I'll be able to set up for myself later on.” He seemed 
as if he were going to become contented with his life. “You'll 
see that I will, ma’am,” he said, to Felim’s mother. “Oh, indeed, 
you will, Birnie,” she said, “and then I'll engage to get you a 
sweetheart.” 

Felim remembered other journeys along a road like this road. 
A side-car and a brown horse that had bright leather and brass 
for harness, and his father seated near the horse, a silver-mounted 
whip in his hand. People along the roads took off their hats 
because it was his father who was there. The “well” of the side 
car held a hamper that had in it apples and oranges and cakes 
and bottles that his father and his father’s friends would drink 
out of, and presents they would leave at houses they would come 
to—a ham, and packages of tea and sugar. And his mother was 
there, sitting at the other side of the jaunting-car, wearing a bright 
shawl and a hat with bright ribbons on it. How quickly they 
would go by the hedges on those jaunts! Now the pace was dull. 
And the smile that his mother had was quick to go away. “You'll 
see the handsome girl that I’ll get for you, Birnie!” She said 
this because she had no orange nor apple nor glass of something 
out of a bottle to offer Birnie, nor a ham, nor money, nor anything 
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to give anybody. A drizzle of rain came on; Birnie stopped the 
cart before a cross-road because a great flock of sheep was coming 
forenenst them. 

Birnie, no longer cheered up by what Felim’s mother said to 
him about a sweetheart, sat looking across the horse’s ears, a most 
lonesome-looking man. Felim’s mother had put the shawl across 
her head, and she sat there looking like a country-woman. And she 
was discouraged, Felim thought, because she could no longer please 
Birnie by what she said—Birnie to whom she had nothing to offer, 
or little or nothing. 

Across from where they waited, hens and a cock stood by a 
dry wall; furze bushes grew above, making a shelter. The cock 
had a red comb drooping over an eye; he was red and black and he 
had a tuft of shining feathers to his tail. A white hen was on 
one side of him, and a black hen and a speckled hen were on 
the other side, and each of them stood on a round stone. The 
way they stood there put thoughts and thoughts into Felim’s head. 
There was his mother discouraged because she could not make 
Birnie hearty upon the journey, and there was Birnie consider- 
ing about shillings paid for pullets and how that would help him 
to set up for himself, and there were the hens and the cock standing 
as if the life that was in them would always be like that, had 
always been like that. In saecula saeculorum! The mysterious 
Latin words that he knew the meaning of came into his mind as 
he watched the cock and the hens standing on the round stone under 
the shelter of the furze bushes with the drizzle of rain falling. 

They went on. No longer were there hedges bordering the road. 
Felim looked into empty fields: tall thistles and boucalaun weeds 
were growing each side of the road, making a thin and ragged 
hedge. Tall stalks with hanging purple bells grew in the ditches 
—Fairy-fingers. And when he closed his eyes he could see, as 
if it were a picture, the cock and hens standing on their stones. 
Now there were crows in the fields. The crows were lighting on the 
ground with wings balancing and legs ready to make the hop. 
They went marching across the ground, great fellows with big 
beaks and grand shiny colours on their wings. When he closed 
his eyes he could see the crows in the fields, marching across, and 
with wings balancing and legs ready to make the hop. And when 
the cart stopped for Birnie to get a coal to light his pipe Felim 

saw a pair of young turkeys standing up to each other, necks out- 
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stretched, wings loosened, hopping close and away from each other, 
sparring with each other. The two shapes that faced each other 
were like each other; they had the same rising neck, the same 
opened wings, and on their necks were the same smooth, glisten- 
ing feathers. “Young turkeys,” Birnie said, and that was all he 
would say about them. Felim thought he was thinking of the 
price he might have to give for them if he was buying them. Then 
Felim knew that he and Birnie were taking stock of all the fowl 
they saw along the road, but that the sight of them put different 
thoughts into their minds. There were geese marching. Felim 
admired their heavy wings, and the firm way they went, and the 
way they stood, one gander looking back and stretching out his 
neck and shaking his wings. Felim admired that width of wing. 
The geese, one by one, went marching up a path in a wood. And 
he saw ducks come out of laneways and make for some pond. He 
saw them string themselves out in a line, and he admired their 
curious shapes as they went along. 

They were coming into the town now. Carts were before and 
behind them; there was a market in the town that day. Birnie 
brought his cart before the market-house. Then, when they were 
off the cart, Felim’s mother pressed money upon Birnie. He took 
it shyly and went away to get some refreshment for himself. And 
when he had gone Felim’s mother stood there regretfully, either 
because she had given Birnie more money than she could afford, 
or because what she had to give him was not quite enough. Any- 
way, for some time she stood there rather downcast. 

Felim saw words that were upon a board on the market-house. 
Some of these words he could read and some of them he couldn't. 
His mother began to read them with him. She opened a parasol 
that she had with her and put it between her and the sun. A blue 
parasol it was. And in her hat and her fleecy dress, and with the 
blue parasol above her, there was no one so grand in the whole 
town. Pigs were in the street, and men were driving pigs to mix 
with the crowd of pigs that were there, and shouting, “hurrish, 
hurrish” as they drove them. Men were disputing about pigs, or 
waving sticks, or spitting upon a hand that was to be smacked 
against a hand in a bargain. The pigs kept grunting and grunting. 
A big sow screamed and screamed again. The men kept shouting, 
“hurrish, hurrish,” and naming their prices in shillings. And his 
mother stood in her fleecy dress, her blue parasol above her, helping 
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Felim to read what was on the board. “For every Horse, Gelding, 
or Mare, the Sum of Fourpence. Colt, Filly, Foal, Mule, or Ass, 
Threepence. Bull, Ox, Cow, Bullock, Steer, or Heifer, Twopence. 
Calf (except Sucking Calf) or Pig One penny. For every Sheep one 
half-penny.” An old woman came over and peered under the 

| his mother held. Her bare feet were dusty and her hair 
was tangled and fell over her eyes, and her face was full of 
grudges. “O’Breasal, the herd’s daughter, and look at her now 
in her grandeur,” she said. She-said it as if the words were the 
only words that she could say in the market that day. “O’Breasal, 
the herd’s daughter, and look at her now!” Who was the woman? 
Could she do anything against them, Felim wendered. He thought 
that his mother had known her a long, long time ago. The woman 
went away and did not look back. His mother closed the parasol. 
But still they stood there for a while, and Felim looked across 
to where there was a man with straw beehives to sell. He wanted 
to speak to his mother about the beehives, but she held his hand 
tightly, showing him that she did not want to speak. But how 
did the man make them? How much would he sell one for? 
It would be very nice to have a beehive with bees going in and 
out of it, making honey for you. And you could sell the honey, 
too. But nothing that he said brought a reply from his mother. 
She took him by the hand and brought him into a little shop. 
The woman there knew them, and brought them both into a little 
room where a kettle was boiling over the fire. Felim saw caps 
and bright handkerchiefs in the shop, and girls waiting there 
and looking at things, and no men. 

The woman of the shop, talking all the time to his mother, had 
tea made and eggs boiled for them. When they had eaten she took 
his mother out with her, leaving Felim sitting by the fire by him- 
self. He knew this place; he had been here before; the shop- 
woman’s name was Mrs Matthews. They would wait here until 
Agnes came for them as Agnes had come for them before. And 
then they would go with her to the big house that they had lived 
in with his father. His father had once come in here with him. 
And because his mother had talked of rearing chickens, and because 
his father had drunk punch, he had made them take a hen that 
was hatching here, and her eggs and straw and all, and put them 
in the “well” of the side-car. All the way home that night Felim’s 
heart kept beating on account of the hen and her eggs. And when 
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they had got home at last, and when the hamper was taken out, 
the eggs were found all broken. Felim had seen the dead chicks in 
the shell. The hen had gone round the yard clucking and looking 
for the chickens that had never become alive. He was thinking 
of all that had happened that evening, when his mother came in 
with Mrs Matthews. And Agnes, of course, was with them. 

So they set off to walk to The Abbey, Agnes holding his hand 
and talking to his mother all the time, and after a long walk 
they came to the big iron gates that were before the house that 
was called The Abbey. Agnes pushed one of the gates open while 
Felim stood beside his mother who seemed to have become cold 
and most dreary. They were going into the house in the dark 
and there was no one to meet them there. They walked upon 
the gravel and came before the dark house. Agnes handed her 
the big key she carried, and his mother opened the door of the 
house. And so they were back again. But the house was dark 
and strange and empty. When Agnes had lighted a candle and 
had put it on the chimney-piece Felim saw a room that had in it 
only a burning candle and the bed they were to sleep in that 
night. 

When he wakened up in the morning he heard the jackdaws 
calling as they flew from the chimneys or hopped along the roof 
of The Abbey. The long room he wakened up in was bare except 
for the bed that he and his mother and Agnes had slept in. He 
went down the stone stairway; no talk now was coming out of the 
passages from Meg, nor Nan, nor James as they did this or that 
in the kitchen, or in the rooms, or as they came in from the 
garden or the stables. The house was bare—every place in it was 
bare. 

Felim, turning to the left, went through a little gate to where 
the stables were. The pigeon-box that his father had got made 
for the first pair of pigeons that Felim owned was hung upon the 
wall: it was a massive pigeon-box; a carpenter had worked a 
whole day on it, planing the boards, measuring them, marking 
out the holes for the two pigeons to go into, making shelves for 
them to rest on—shelves of a neat and proper length. Eight holes 
were in it, and there were only two pigeons then. At first they 
were kept in by a lath placed before each hole, dividing it; they 
could put their heads out by the laths and pick at the grains that 
were left on the shelf for them. Then the lath was removed and 
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they could come out on the shelf and fly down. How thrilling it 
was when he saw the pigeons for the first time fly up on the shelf 
and find their way into their own holes! “Coo, coo, coo,” would 
come from the box. He was shown the two shining eggs that were 
laid there; then he was shown the young birds; he saw them being 
fed, their beaks in their mother’s beak; he saw them with unsmooth 
breasts and heads and scrawny necks; he saw them get feathers that 
got more smooth and lovely. Then there were more and more 
pigeons. 

Now the pigeons were on a low roof, all gathered together. 
How lovely the lustre that was on their necks and breasts! He 
drew back that he might see them the better, his own pigeons 
that now were so lovely. They flew up in the air; they paused 
as if they might come down again, down to where he was. Then 
they flew away. 

The stable-yard was deserted. On the wall was the empty 
pigeon-box ; the doors of the stables were closed. He did not like 
the place. It was here that he had first heard the talk that had 
carried a sense of coming downfall.— 


“Ba, ba, black sheep, 
Have you any wool? 
Yes, sir, yes, sir, 

Three bags full; 

One for the master, 

One for the dame, 

And one for the little boy 
That lives in the lane.” 


Tim, the groom’s son, had always consented to be the little boy 
who lived in the lane, while Felim claimed to be the master’s son, 
because his father was the master. But that day Tim said, “A 
master no more if I know what’s going on. A run-away master!” 
And when Felim had gone into the house he had found his mother 
crying. “A run-away master!” He heard that over and over 
again in the days that began in this stable-yard, and he knew that 
his father, somehow, was no longer a man to be admired and 
saluted—that he was a man disgraced! 

And now when he looked down to the gate he saw on the garden 
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and no one could go out without being challenged by him. Wel] 
did Felim know these ragged, pushing men of whom this was one: 
bailiffs they were called. Felim’s father had a fight with one of 
them the first time they came. Felim had seen the fight, and had 
seen his father afterwards: his coat was torn, his eyes were blood- 
shot. All the unintelligible and miserable things that had hap- 
pened had followed that fight between his father and the man 
who so strangely had a right to be in the house and about the place, 
And part of the terrible impression that the encounter had made 
upon him came from the fact that he had pitied the man—pitied 
him because he had seemed so hungry, ragged, and friendless, 
Down there, where the yew-tree grew so dark and green the fight 
had taken place. And near the same yew-tree the man now kept 
guard upon the house. 

He went into the house and found his mother there: she was 
in the grandest room, but it was all bare now. She was not crying 
—she was just sitting there, thinking upon what had been hers, 
and seeing all around her losses that could never be made up 
again. What she saw behind her, what she saw before her, made 
her dumb and unseeing now. She told him they would leave the 
house in the dusk, when there were no people around to notice 
their going. But before they left she would pay visits to friends 
who were near by—three people who would be sorry that they 
would see her no more. And then she told him that his uncle 
Marcus would come for them, and they would go off and visit his 
father’s father. And after that visit they would go back to her 
father’s, to Breasal O’Breasal’s, and they would stay there until 
money came from his father to take them on a ship over to where 
he was. 

When they had eaten a meal together his mother went to visit 
the people who would be sorry she was going, and she and Felim 
and Agnes walked down the box-bordered path to the gate that 
opened on the road. They went with hesitating steps; they would 
have been glad if his mother did not have to go through that 
gate at that time. The gate was closed, and a man was keeping 
guard by it. He kept them waiting at the gate. And all the time 
he was pulling at the hold to open it, his head was partly turned 
to watch them. One side of the gate was opened, and Felim’s 
mother went out through it in a frightened way, and the man 
shut the gate again with a clang. 
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Beside the gate was a place that Felim knew well: a yew-tree 

wing over a seat made an arbour there—they called it the Sum- 
mer House. Felim went into it. Agnes would come to find him here 
as she had often come before when he had sat in the Summer 
House after having played. There were berries on the yew—red, 
wax-like berries—and the green seat was splashed with birds’ 
droppings. Looking through the interstices of the tree he could 
see out upon the road. Looking through them at the other side 
he could see the man who was keeping guard. He was walking 
up and down, a repugnant, but somehow a pitiable man. Agnes, 
too, was there. She turned from looking after his mother and 
came to him in the Summer House. And here, once more, Agnes 
told him the story that she had often before told him, the story of 
The Hen Wife’s Son. 

O very poor was the boy’s mother, and all who were in the 
King’s Castle despised her. But when her son grew up there he 
went away, and he became the greatest soldier in the Western 
World. He came back to the King’s Castle and he had a black 
horse to ride on, and he had a silver sword by his side, and he had 
silver spurs on his heels. The King took him into the Castle and 
made of him a very great man, and his mother was never poor 
afterwards, and no one might despise her any more. But Felim 
did not let Agnes get as far as this end: there was another story 
that she used to tell, and he wanted to hear that other story even 
more than he wanted to hear The Hen Wife’s Son. It was the 
story of the King’s Son who went to the Enchanter to learn all his 
arts. Agnes couldn’t tell him what these arts were. But Felim 
told himself what they were: the King’s Son learned to build 
walls, and to put on the walls the figures of young turkeys fighting, 
and geese spreading out their wings, and a cock with hens beside 
him standing upon stones, and ducks walking in a straight line, 
one by one. 

It was very quiet in the garden when he walked there with 
Agnes. The walks and the flower-beds were edged with box. 
Asters and sweet-william and scarlet dahlias and a few rose-bushes 
were there. There were birds in the garden: thrushes and red- 
breasts singing, and finches, and there were little birds that flitted 
about without making a sound. And as they walked here Agnes 
told him about his father and about the reckless things he had 
done, wasting all that was his, so that he had to go over sea, taking 
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a ship to Sasana Nua, and leaving them, his mother and himself, 
without anything and dependent on what their relations might 
give them. And she told him that although he and his mother 
were going that very night to visit his father’s father, there would 
not be much welcome for them there because his father had mar- 
ried his mother and not a woman with a great fortune—his father’s 
father still held that against them. They went through an open- 
ing in the hedge to where the fruit and vegetables were growing. 
The hedge was double, clipped yew that had growing above its 
light green a hedge of fuchsias with scarlet pendants over the 
dark green of its leaves. Agnes pulled his hand down when he 
went to pluck an apple. And it was not long since he, with Peter- 
Paul, the gardener, had taken big cabbage-leaves from the end 
of the garden, and filled them with the black and red currants that 
were growing here then. He and Peter-Paul had made them- 
selves tired picking the currants. “It’s tedious work,” Peter-Paul 
had said. Thereupon Felim had learned a new word: tedious. 
He plucked an apple furtively, and turned to see if Agnes was 
going to check him for doing it. Unaccountably she was crying. 
And then she told him about a sailor who said that he would come 
back and marry her, and about a woman who had told her that 
it was on the cards that she would marry a man who would come 
from across the sea. She checked him no more when he went to 
pluck the fruit, and while he was looking for gooseberries she told 
him about a soldier who had wanted her to go into a wood with 
him. Then she spoke about his mother and said that he, Felim, 
had been found under a gooseberry bush, and that his mother was 
going to find a little brother or sister for him under another goose- 
berry bush, but that that would not be for a good while yet. 
Then they went into the house. Felim stayed looking out of 
the window and filling his mind with all that he saw in the gardens 
—triches that he would tell Michaeleen about. Agnes was putting 
together all that was left for them—a set of beautiful cups and 
saucers that had been given to his mother: she was putting them 
in a hamper now, and a musical-box that played tunes, and a little 
polished table, and some candlesticks. She put the shining candle- 
sticks on the table and admired them as she always did, and sighed 
when she looked at them again. 
“Will you be coming with us?’ 
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“Where would I be going, child? No, you won’t see Agnes 
again after you and your mother go away to-night.” 

“Are you sorry you’re not coming with us, Agnes?” 

“I’m sorry for you and your mother, child. Why wouldn’t I be, 
and I polishing the last things that your mother has.” 

And then his mother came back from seeing the people who were 
sorry that she was going away from The Abbey. They ate a meal. 
Then they took leave of the bare rooms and went down to the gate, 
Agnes and his mother carrying the things that they were let take 
away with them. The man on guard opened the gate for them; 
the side-car was there with his uncle and the servant-boy from his 
grandfather’s place waiting beside it. They took the things that 
his mother and Agnes had brought and fixed them upon the car. 

Felim looked through the bars of the gate at the high house 
they were leaving. It was of grey limestones with a flower-garden 
before it and a gravel path going up through the garden. There 
were many windows in the house, and the jackdaws were flying 
about its chimneys and its high walls. And the man who was on 
guard made, each time he turned in his walking up and down, a 
shadow upon the yew-tree where Felim used to stay to listen to 
the stories that Agnes told. His mother and Agnes stood by the 
gate and cried quietly and talked for a long time. 

It was his young uncle, Marcus, who had come for them. And 
the side-car and the horse he had brought were the side-car and 
horse his father had owned in the days when he went on the jaunts 
that Felim remembered. His uncle kissed Felim’s mother and 
kissed Felim upon the cheek, addressing him as he always did, 
“A mac.” His uncle’s kiss, the words he said to him in Irish, always 
signified to Felim long journeys and far places. Oh, far away his 
uncle Marcus lived; always he was in a place where the wind blew 
hard upon him. 

They mounted on the side-car. They parted from Agnes. They 
left her standing by the gate. They went along the road. But 
there was nothing gay and spanking in the horse and car as his 
uncle drove them. 

Felim knew where they would be brought to—to a shallow 
place by a lake; then they would be rowed over in a boat to a place 
near his grandfather’s house. Soon he saw the lake between trees. 
They went along a soft road between the trees. Then Marcus 
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and Maurteen, the servant-boy, went to a little house where the 
boatman lived, leaving Felim and his mother together. 

It was getting dark now, and Felim was becoming cold in his 
hands and legs. The horse pawed the ground. Felim heard the 
voices of his uncle and the boatman. A little girl stood at the 
door of the boatman’s house and looked at them: he saw her white 
bib. They took the horse from between the shafts of the car, 
leaving the car in a shed. Maurteen led the horse down to where 
there was a wide, shallow boat and put him on it; his uncle went 
with him. 

Felim and his mother got into a boat and the boatman took up 
his oars. They went out on the lake. For a while Felim could 
see the shallow boat with the horse standing up in it; the shape of 
the horse, the shape of the boat became dimmer and dimmer, but 
he could hear the voices in it—the voices of his uncle and the 
servant-boy. They came to the shore, and he was left standing 
there on his cold and stiff legs. A dog barked. A splash and an- 
other splash. The horse was taken out of the float, and was led on 
by Maurteen. And then the boatman, calling out good-bye to 
them, rowed back. His uncle Marcus had him by the hand. They 
went along a path that had a bog each side of it: on that path, 
as Felim knew, the voices of those with him always sounded lone- 
some. Ahead of them, led by Maurteen, was the horse that did 
not know Felim now and that would not know him any more. 

His mother walked beside him, and the dog’s bark sounded 
frightening. But his uncle was there to protect them. They 
came up to the house; the horse was taken to the stable, and 
Marcus, having spoken to the dog that came to them, was knock- 
ing on the house-door with the butt of his whip. His mother 
lifted Felim up and held him in her arms. 

And then he was within the house, looking up at an old man 
who had knit, bristling brows, and then looking at an old woman 
with dark eyes who was seated on a chair. These were his grand- 
father and grandmother. He was brought up to the fire, and more 
candles were brought into the room. He felt a bustle going on 
all round him. He saw a throng—his grandmother and grand- 
father, his mother, his uncle, Maurteen, and the maid-servant. 
They put him upon a bench, and he soon fell asleep. 
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A CLASSIC ART 
BY BORIS DE SCHLOEZER 
Translated From the French by Ezra Pound 


T IS not without a certain feeling of uneasiness that I employ 

the word “classic” at the head of this chapter. The opposition 
of “classic and romantic” seems about played out, as emptied of 
sense as “East versus West.” 

These divisions are convenient for tidying up our ideas, but 
once one has adopted them, one’s thought, whether one like it or 
mean it, drifts into broad highway, country known and over-known 
in which there is no profit or discovery. By such terms we lose all 
contact with reality at the very moment when we think we have 
found a particularly good position from which to survey it. 

A part of the danger in the two given cases seems to me to lie 
in giving the terms a historic and geographic implication, calling 
ancient greece or the france of Louis XIV classic, XIXth-century 
germany romantic, and judging the work of other times and places 
according to its relative proximity to that of such periods, in- 
fluenced by certain habits, or dogmas. 

One may on the other hand get some service from a purely 
methodological use of the terms to distinguish a given artist’s 
attitude toward reality. Provided, of course, one define the said 
terms before starting an exposition. 

“Classic” usually turns the thought toward order, measure, 
clarity, equilibrium, serenity. “Romanticism” in these latter days 
is current rather as pejorative, and is used with a shade of contempt 
for liberty, exuberance, exaggeration, pathos, sentimentalism, 
vagueness, unease, lack of limit. All of which are vague and 
secondary meanings. Clarity for whom? Obscurity of Mallarmé 
or Valéry presenting signs of a spirit essentially classic? 

I find but one valid distinction between the classic and romantic 
artist, namely his attitude to reality. The art of the first is a 
closed world, the art of the second is wide open to life. The art 
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of the first treats reality as mere raw material, which he models 
according to certain specific formal principles, i.e., principles 
belonging properly and exclusively to his art, and inoperative 
and even void of significance outside that art in particular. The 
classic artist goes from the real, to construct a universe in which 
you will not find one ounce of reality, a universe superposed upon 
ours ; but cut off from it by a wall through which there is no possible 
passage. What is the real for a musician? Let us say it is the 
social life as well as the psychological; history as well as his own 
emotions; the people about him and the products of other arts, 
If he works on a poetic text or a scenic action, or if he is inspired 
by an idea, he effects their total transposition by means of certain 
specific forms which are there at his disposal, thanks to the use of 
certain conventions which can be used on/y in music, and which 
deeply modify the very structure of the poetic and scenic elements, 
An opera of Mozart is not a spectacle plus text plus music, it is 
nothing but the music, it is in no way a synthetic art, the music 
absorbs and digests everything. On this ground one can define 
classic art as anti-realist, as idealist in the sense that it subjects 
reality to a group of rules and conventions which destroy the life 
of the real, i.e., the felt emotion, the meaning of the poetic text, 
the development of an action, in order to confer upon them a new 
existence, a new value in a world created by art. 

It follows from the above that if certain works and epochs seem 
eminently classic, tending unconsciously toward the type defined, 
they can never quite reach it and it remains a sort of ideal limit. 
On the other hand we have to admit that even the most romantic 
work has in it a classic element, i.e., certain specific artifice. The 
elaboration of musical language, the determining of the pitch, the 
scales, the melody, etc., are not the product of the single man’s 
choice, but of an artificial creation, coming from what might be 
called an anti-natural attitude, which has attained its highest 
development in occidental music. (There is here a fine chance for 
studied comparison of our music and negro music, the latter so 
impregnated with psychological elements, and wherein the sounds 
still “bathe in noise.” ) 

Thus set apart from, or outside the “real,” forming a separate 
sphere under government of an art-made order, the classic work 
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does not come back into life, its action remains purely aesthetic.’ 
Here we find the most striking opposition of the classic and 
romantic types: The romantic tries to act on reality and succeeds. 
He is “realist” in the very sense that we call the classicist “anti- 
realist,” he welcomes life in his art. Since art is synonymous with 
artifice, he has to impose certain conventions but he tries to reduce 
them toa minimum. Hence his ceaseless strife against the rules, 
his thirst for “liberty” which liberty he has to have in order to 
give his art “authenticity” or “verity,” i.e., bring his work nearer 
to the diverse, multiform, unstable, fugitive reality. Hence his 
need to limber up the forms, to break them in order to maintain 
contact with life which knows none of our measures, categories, 
or limits. The romantic composer tries to efface the specific charac- 
ter of his particular art which is exactly what the classicist struggles 
to maintain not only in regard to emotions, sentiments, and ideas 
which are the source of all artistic production but even in regard 
to the other arts. The romantic wants to spread out, to abolish 
the frontiers, to bring in alien elements. He does not think of 
musicalizing them, for that wd. mean using the artifices which 
deform the real, but he dreams of a synthetic art which alone will 
be able to contain life in all its diversity and richness, by com- 
parison with which the classic work seems to him wholly im- 
poverished. 

The romantic expects this art, which so welcomes life, to have 
an effect on the real, he wants it to play an active role in the life 
from which it has sprung, a merely aesthetic existence such as that 
of a classic work fails to satisfy our romantic creator. The romantic 
wants to be more than an artist, he wants his work to acquire a 
psychological, social, religious, mystical value, hence his con- 
ception of art as magic, a magic which shd. become in his hands 
an instrument of action. 

The music of the XVIIIth century, especially that of the 
french clavecinists has often been considered with too narrow a 
vision, people have considered it as mere amusement, a diversion, 
1 So far as I can see the setting up of such an order comes back upon life 

very violently. The assertion or presentation of such an order in itself 

being the strongest possible attack on human imbecility, and the most 


effective means of disgusting the auditor with the idiocy that the millions 
of ape-men accept.—E. P. 
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and contrasted to it the higher aim of XIXth-century compositions 
Nevertheless there is an element of truth in the contrast if you 
enlarge the meaning of the terms “pleasure,” “amusement,” and 
apply them to things which possess merely an aesthetic and no 
longer a “real” existence. A given piece of music by Rameau of 
Couperin may be sombre, freighted with anguish, may even be 
tragic but the emotions we receive from it are essentially different 
from those which we know in daily reality, the artifice of the 
forms gives them a particular light, lightness, and gaiety. In this 
sense we may consider the art of classic epochs as a distraction, ap 
amusement; for the poet, painter, or musician has no pretension 
save of creating a stasis or parenthesis in our existence, a pause, 
an entr’acte in which we may rest and breathe. 

By this modest attitude one observes that the second world 
created by the classic artist is only a world of simulacra, and differs 
completely from the world of the romantic who wants to compete 
with nature or divinity, to avoid simulacra or else and at any rate 
to make them serve some practical purpose. On this count there 
is a special brand of romantic art: religious art. I admit that 
there are pictures, with religious subjects, in which the artist 
works on religious images and ideas which in the end have only 
a pictorial value, as for example in the Bolognese school at the 
end of the renaissance, but by its very drift and tendency religious 
art, and religious music in particular, aims at transcending aesthetic 
values, tries to create real states (of mind) and to rejoin life in 
order to deepen it. In such case one sees a classic spirit like Bach 
using his art as a means of action but trying to keep as nearly 
intact as possible the specific forms employable. 

There are therefore no pure types (the examples of Bach and 
Couperin being conclusive). If we consider the XVIIIth century 
as “classic” it is because it elaborated the instrumental and vocal 
forms which have provided us up till now with the specific musical 
language whereby one can create perfectly closed sonorous systems. 


II 


These general remarks ought to lead up to a better understand 
ing of Stravinsky’s work and to a more exact estimate of the role 
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it plays in modern music and of its influence on contemporary 

Glinka, the father of russian music, was a classic spirit much 
taken with Mozart and Bach, Stravinsky at his hour of inbreathing 
the XVIIIth-century masters turns (in Mavra and Oedipus) to 
the russian composer who had, above all others, kept these old 
customs alive and best succeeded in getting the russian people’s 
songs into the rigorous classical frames. Glinka’s disciples and 
successors showed diverging tendencies. Dargomyjsky, after Rous- 
salka where he follows Glinka at considerable distance, turns 
definitely realist in the Guest of Stone which greatly influenced 
Moussorgsky and in which the music serves a Pouchkine text. 
We have already observed that all realism of any kind whatsoever, 
and any attempt whatsoever against the “specificness” of music, 
means romanticism. 

Subtracting Moussorgsky, The Five, that is to say “The Pair” 
Borodine and Rimsky (unless you think there is something left of 
Balakireff and Cui) display the dominance of this indicated classic 
attitude or inclination, by their attachment to the songs of the 
people, which gives them something or other approaching style 
while most of their european contemporaries are reduced to per- 
sonal means and manners. Obviously fidelity to style, need of 
style, indicate classic inclination, for romanticism always grabs 
for “original methods” and “personal language” which allow the 
expression of reality in the unique and singular; it struggles against 
super-individual in style. From this angle, the remarkable thing 
in Borodine and Rimsky is their acceptance, in opera, of all the 
conventions. The influence on them of the Wagnerian attempt 
at reform is nil in this department, it is felt by the author of the 
Coq d’Or in the domain of harmony, and less directly in orchestra- 
tion, but as far as form, in the strict sense of the term, is concerned, 
the “opera” with its airs, ensembles, etc. remains traditional and 
void of the least realist research. 

The case of Moussorgsky is much more complex. If you 
believe his professions of faith he is a 100 per cent romantic. He 
protests uninterruptedly against school, against conventions; he 
wants the work to mirror reality; he tries for historic and psycho- 
logical verity. His vocal writing tends to mould itself on the in- 
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flections of actual speech; the work of art, according to him, ought 
to have an effect on society, etc. But his work gives the lie tp 
these professions. The grumpy revolutionary talks of liberty 
and throughout three operas remains faithful to ancient formulae 
and to the conventional divisions of the past age. If he attains 
such suppleness in his melodic line that it seems gummed flat onto 
the stream of our inner life and onto the least controlled or bounded 
modulations of our emotions, he does it by artifice whose novelties 
escaped the notice of his first hearers. If he combats the harmonic 
formulae of the school it wd. seem ever to be because he wants to 
preserve intact the diversity, the modal richness of the national 
songs and to maintain the purity (he wd. have called it the 
veracity) of the popular style. The creative classic genius of 
Moussorgsky was continually at strife with the “man,” the 
romantic. 

Tschaikovsky—much less romantic than supposed—had a cult 
of Mozart, and what is more this shows in his work, save for the 
last symphonies. He may be covered with Schumann, especially 
in his piano stuff, but in his work for theatre he is even more 
faithful to the classic tradition, to which Glinka had given new 
life in Russia, than his colleagues in Petersburg. Apart from the 
last symphonies and symphonic poems, his orchestra, as you see 
in the operas and ballets, is nearer than theirs to the instrumental 
conceptions of Glinka and the classics, and owes nothing to 
Wagner, nor to Berlioz, nor to Weber, the great masters of his 
age. Tschaikovsky is more romantic in private character than in 
his artistic tastes and procedures. His nature asserts itself par- 
ticularly in the great orchestral works where he aims at veracious 
expression of passion. Stravinsky along about 1922 (in Mavra) 
is not however recollecting the author of the Symphonie Pathétique 
and Francesca da Rimini, but rather the composer of romances 
and ballets. 

In brief, Scriabine was the only real romantic of the lot. He 
has not influenced Stravinsky save for the bits of recollection found 
in the berceuse of the Fire Bird. He began to influence a number 
of young russians quite considerably somewhere about 1910, that 
is to say about the time Stravinsky was making his début in Paris. 
At this time the influence of The Five, and of the last of them, 
Rimsky, was declining, some of the budding russians followed 
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Scriabine and some Glazounov, the eclectic academician, whom 
some people suppose to possess a classic art. 

As for the european musical situation when Stravinsky arrived 
in Paris? It was labelled “romantic” though it showed signs of 
restlessness against government from Bayreuth, it couldn’t get free 
of the old enchanter’s ideas or, more particularly, of his harmonic 
conceptions. There was a reign of originality, everyone was trying 
to elaborate his vocabulary, to “find himself,” ? to realize himself 
in his own way and by an exclusively personal technique. The idea 
of style subsisted only among academicians (all kinds of ’em) but, 
apart from three exceptions their influence was practically nil 
upon the young (make, if you like, three exceptions or two). This 
aspiration toward liberty, and this revolt against worn-out prin- 
ciples may have been getting ready to adumbrate the birth of a new 
discipline, but the old shop looked as if it was going to ruin and 
anarchy prevailed. Naturally they all saéd they were destroying in 
order to reconstruct and that the destroyers of rules are the builders 
of new ones, they were going to restrain themselves freely, for all 
art is restraint. But this idea, i.e., that it is laudable for the 
artist to choose his own laws, for himself and for nobody else, 
and to limit himself by an act of free will, is essentially a romantic 
idea and it determined musical concepts at the beginning of this 
century. 

A “discipline” can exist only as a general law, if it is no more 
than a group of rules useful or usable only in a particular case it 
is a misnomer to call it discipline, it is merely a sort of game. The 
artist no longer sees it as something exterior to himself, alien to 
his will, to his desires, to all his personality, a thing against which 
he struggles, to which he must willy-nilly adapt himself, and which 
precisely on this account, gives his work the anti-natural or above- 
natural character proper to art. The so-called “free and personal” 
discipline is merely a systematization or formulation of his aspira- 
tions, tastes, mental attitudes. It is the mere illusion of an obstacle, 
it neither constrains nor limits, but permits him to “realize himself” 
quite “naturally.” This error is so imbedded in us that even 
to-day we use it in judging Stravinsky; the man whose work has 
* IT even remember one composer who travelled all over Europe to find the 


exact climate to do it in. I mean specifically, elevation above sea level, 
prevailing barometric pressure, etc.—E. P. 
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for years been the utter denial of the romantic principle: “personal 
discipline freely accepted.” How often have we read that “if 
Stravinsky allows himself new liberties it is only to undertake new 
obligations” ? The writers were obviously trying to defend Stravin. 
sky from charges of anarchy, but the excusings show to what point 
we are haunted by the individualist-romanticist idea. 

The pre-war years were dominated by Debussy, Strauss, and 
Schénberg, seldom played, kept mysteriously in cénacles whence 
their ideas spread and attracted. Whatever their differences and 
oppositions, personality, race, traditions, culture, quality of crea- 
tive genius, they all tried to establish closer contact between music 
and life and to bring reality into music in one way or another, 
thus to reduce the part given to inherent artifice in every aesthetic 
production. (And Debussy was certainly one of the most admi- 
rable musicians who has ever existed. ) 

Nothing cd. be more different from Strauss’s pathetic idiom, 
often vulgar in its force, than is the fluid and aristocratic reserve 
of Debussy or Schénberg. But if Strauss, heir to Wagner and 
Liszt, opens wide his sonorous thought to pictorial, anecdotal, and 
literary elements, singing the will and energy of the individual, 
Schénberg seeks an expression that shall be emotionally veracious, 
his art is spotted with psychologism, he struggles against school 
conventions in the name of his “deeper being” which desires com- 
plete expression. Such subjectivism seems alien to Debussy, but 
that is because his art has its source in sensibility, a personal 
intimate quality which is passive, and his “naturism” is a counter- 
part to the psychologism of Schénberg. Naturally if either of 
them breaks the old rules it is to make new ones (Schénberg’s 
Quintette for wind instruments is very curious in this regard) but 
we already know about this “personal discipline freely submitted 
to.” 

This romantic individualist spirit shows in the technique? and 
how? 

By the predominance of the elements of timbre and harmony 
freed from the close subjugation in which they had been held by 
melody. It shows in the development of atonality. 

This brings us back to Wagner and more especially to Tristan 
which is the true source of these tendencies. In these respects its 
spirit animates all modern music up to Stravinsky’s. Petrouschka 
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is the first work really opposed to Wagnerian harmonic thought, 
to the quality in Tristan which inaugurated the era of tonal equiv- 
gcation, which endured in music for more than half a century, and 
ended finally in the systematic and rigorous atonality of Schénberg. 
Admittedly there seems to be absolute incompatibility between 
Pelléas and Tristan, nevertheless the Debussyian gths and 
elevenths with their augmented fifths are in direct lineage from 
the 7ths and gths of Tristan. The effort of musicians headed for 
liberty would obviously be directed mainly against the tonal 
system because it is a purely musical principle and, as such, a 
definite obstacle to every attempt to get “real life” into the work, 
or to constructing the work as a mere function of psychologi- 
cal states or of some other extra-musical element or elements. 
The romantic is carried toward atonality because the sonorous 
universe denuded of all tonal organization seems to him much 
more plastic and supple, and consequently more likely to be 
mouldable by an artist who is trying to get life into his music and 
to express by it the immense diversity of the real. 

But Petrouschka’s revolution backward passed un-understood, 
it needed the tempests of the Sacre to make people notice that a 
change had occurred in music. And yet the Sacre is in some ways 
a very romantic score, as its author indubitably noticed, so we 
see him going off at the bias and immediately after 1913 stripping 
his idiom of the romantic elements still left it, which elements 
were perhaps alien to his thought and to the very turn of his 
genius, although they belonged to his epoch so that he may not 
have been able to get rid of them even by effort of will, so that 
he may, you might say, have carried them to their apogee at the 
very moment he was about to renounce them. 

In the Sacre, as we noticed, the harmony and the rhythm attain 
autonomy, a value of their very own, which one does not find in 
any later work of Stravinsky and if it is possible to comprehend the 
orientation of his work as a whole, to graph a main curve of his 
evolution in which every stage is an entity complete or at least 
achieved in itself, sufficing to itself, it is precisely by understanding 
the relations between his melodic, harmonic, rhythmic, and instru- 
mentational elements, and in these the melodic thought gradually 
establishes exclusive domination. In other words his classic spirit 
is affirmed long before he turns to the XVIIIth-century masters. 
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It is because Renard, Noces, and Petrouschka are classic works that 
their author, at a given moment, felt the absolute necessity of g 
style and brought to life the ancient traditions. 

Note that with the exception of Scriabine, Russian music from 
the precursors of Glinka up to Stravinsky has always been melodic, 
whether nourished by popular song or influenced by the Italians, 
the “melos” is the essence of it. This is true even of Rimsky 
whose melodic invention was poor enough and whose virtuosity 
lures him into playing with timbres far more than do any of his 
compatriots, and into creating a magic orchestra. The dramatic 
works of the russians are the most striking indication of this 
melodic character in their music, and one sees them cutting down 
recitatif in opera to a minimum. They write recitatif phrases 
with an obviously melodic turn, they often use ariosos in place of 
recitatif actually needed in the situation for the clarity of the 
action. For example Tschaikovsky constantly does this. Stravin- 
sky behaves analogously in Mavra. Nothing cd. be more non- 
Wagnerian. Rimsky in other respects subject to Wagner—for 
example in the Dit de la cité de Kitége, the Russian Parsifal— 
remains faithful to the air, to the arioso, to the ‘“‘melodization” 
of recitatifs and of dialogues which you find in all russian operas. 

And it is not only the role of the melodic thought which becomes 
preponderant in Stravinsky, it is the very character of the melody 
that changes, becoming more finished and consequently more con- 
ventional and artificial. There are melodic phrases in Stravinsky's 
contemporaries, Debussy’s melodic invention is especially fine and 
abundant, but without starting to talk of the value there left to the 
harmonic element in its relation to the “song,” the melody, often 
precisely because of the tonal uncertitude, no longer constitutes a 
closed self-sufficing system as it did in the ancient music. Ad- 
mittedly these melodic lines in suspense have a great power of 
expression, we are charmed by their naturalness because reality 
never offers us anything complete and finished. No conclusion is 
ever obtained save by the intervention of human intelligence. We 
recall that Stravinsky has himself used a number of these more or 
less amorphous melodic phrases but they give place in Mavra, 
Oedipus, and Apollo to melodies of classic type, organized with a 
quite different rigour, so that their tension ends in a complete 
resolution and their own particular meaning is always clearly dis- 
played. 
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Someone will ask why the classic attitude shd. be tied up with 
melodic structure, and why the romantic tends to extricate har- 
mony, timbre, and rhythm, from the domination of melos? I think 
there are two reasons for this. 

Melody is the form of organizing sonority which is furthest 
removed from reality, the most artificial, and precisely the form 
by which the sonorous world acquires a specific character. What- 
ever be the historic origins of song, even if one admit that it 
began as the howl, i.e., direct, as you might say, physiological 
expression of emotion; its development is indisputably due to 
detaching it from its physiological sources and to organizing it 
according to acoustic and aesthetic principles. Melody is the 
creation of human intelligence standing up against nature. Nature 
offers no model but merely imposes certain anatomical and physical . 
conditions which the human mind obeys precisely in order to escape 
from them and to construct an artificial universe wherein to reign. 
There is an intellectual part in every melody, and for that reason 
it demands comprehension from the auditor. It strikes the auditor 
as melody, succession, only in so far as the auditor is an active 
collaborator performing a synthesis (as rudimentary as you like). 

This is by no means the case with timbre, harmony, or rhythm, 
which may be termed natural phenomena, relatively speaking, and 
whose elements are found in reality, admitting that one had to 
dig them out and shape them, this very shaping has consisted in 

making them serve melodic ends. Thus when in pre-Stravinskian 
art they gained their independence, music found in itself a magic 
and unsuspected power, it began to act directly as a natural force 
—which is the tendency of the romantic artist. 

Someone will arise to ask whether a series of harmonic com- 
plexes does not demand an effort of comprehension on the part of 
the auditor; on the other hand the reproach which the great mass 
of the public usually casts at new works is that they lack melody 
and have too much harmonic complexity. Which wd. seem to 
indicate that melody is most easily digestible and that its effect is 
more direct than that of the other musical elements. 

The answer to this is that “understanding” a piece of music 
written in harmonic language, Debussy’s Sunken Cathedral for 
example, consists precisely in disengaging its melodic significance. 
(I am not talking about technical comprehension; which is a 
matter for the specialist and which does not necessarily go hand 
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in hand with musical comprehension.) As for the great public's 
taste for melody, it is a matter of only a certain kind of melody to 
which it has been trained and habituated, and which it likes to 
recognize; once you depart from that type we are all more or less 
dis-oriented, for the most difficult thing of all to seize is a melody 
that follows an unexpected course. Thus the first judgement people 
deliver on a work that they have not understood is that it lacks 
melody ; they said this of Mozart, and they say it to-day of Ravel, 
Debussy, and Stravinsky. 

If the Sacre finally imposed itself, this was in spite of melodic 
structure and thanks to the hallucinating power of its rhythm, to 
its glittering timbres, and to its cyclopean chords. But even to-day 
the polyphonic idiom of the Sacre remains, in all probability, a 
closed book to many of its auditors. The melodic writing of Fauré 
had a particular character which was for a long time an obstacle 
to the diffusion of his art, all the more so that it was unredeemed 
by the presence of these magical elements which sweep away resist- 
ance and overcome recalcitrant wills. For Fauré never gives us 
chords “‘in liberty,” and his harmonic inflections have not a melodic 
value. One can say the same of Ravel’s latest works, (sonata for 
Fiddle and Cello, Changons Madégasses). But the language of 
people like Fauré and Ravel who have classic tendencies in the 
sense we have used that term (and one might here notice differ- 
ence between the aesthetic attitudes of Ravel and Debussy) remains 
too particular, too “original,” and the discipline which they impose 
on themselves is exclusively personal. It needed Stravinsky’s 
genius, his radicalism intolerant of compromise, his love of risk, and 
this absence of aesthetic aristocratism which we have observed in 
most russian artists, to bring in the renaissance of a classic art and 
to reconstitute a style in the midst of this “war of everyone against 
everyone else” which modern musical life had become. 


A conclure 





THERE ARE TWO KINDS OF LOVE 


BY ROBERT ALDEN SANBORN 


Where one is 

There is night— 

A blight of sultry darkness, 

Prickling with red darts; 

And there are parts obscure where red gloom plays. 
It is a play, indeed, 

In a room where light is prisoned. 


And there is one more, 

Sheltered in darkness, too, 

A rue of darkness, 

Cool and bitter to the prisoned one. 

There is no escape 

From life. 

But living so, there is something hers 

That spurs the dark through and through, 

And like a lark, song-piercing, 

Not rising, nor falling, 

Riddles the doom-wall in a thousand star-filled spaces, 
Increasing 

The region of her graces, 

And throning her the queen of her imprisonment. 


There is one 

Of whose tears the devious earth makes sacrament; 
The other one weeps too— 

Such dew is drunk in sacred festivals 

On mountains of the moon. 











IN A STRANGE TOWN 
BY DONALD W. GILLINGHAM 


T WAS a small prairie town with one dusty street flanked by 
half a dozen stores, two Chinese restaurants, a red gas-pump, 
and a yellow hotel with four square walls and rows of unwashed 
windows. Across the cindered railway-track that came glittering 
and hot from the western horizon and converged swiftly again 
in the blue haze of the barren east, in front of the long station 
platform, was a row of tall red elevators, severely erect and angu- 
lar. Around the nucleus of the town, on the bare ground, stood a 
score or more houses looking a little lost and uncertain of them- 
selves, as if they had been pushed out in the cold. The place was 
just large enough to be caught by the splash of crimson thrown up 
by the declining sun if the spectator were half a mile away. 

To the farmers the town meant intellect and happiness, a goal 
to be striven for at least every Saturday night, but the young 
man who sat in the lobby of the hotel that August afternoon saw 
it only as something small and provincial and terrifying, like 
the foreign legion stationed in the corner of a burning plain. But 
the legion had power in the knowledge of its weaknesses, and 
bere. ... 

He was lonely. Terribly lonely. It was his own fault, though 
life had been hard and had fallen suddenly on him with great 
weight. There had been no warning, no prologue, no apparent 
reason for the change. It had come in a single cruel flash, and 
in his despair he had struggled with the question, “Why do we 
live?’ He had decided that there could be no God; God would 
not allow life to be nothing but tragedy. Religion must be merely 
a sanctuary for those who were frightened, who felt some colossal 
power crushing them. 

Could happiness be more than mere relief from depression? 
He loved beauty—anywhere, in any form—but beauty brought 
sadness. Why? The whole thing was too much for him, and he 
had sunk into melancholy. Then one day, in the summer, he 
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had grown restless like the migratory bird, and he had gone like the 
geese that go north in the spring. 

It was now only the first of three days he would have to 
wait in that town. He stared at the red walls, at the immense 
calendars, at the little blue pencilled notices of things likely to 
happen sometime. He stared at the men who were lounging sul- 
lenly in the shadow of drawn blinds and gazing across the floor 
as if awaiting something. But what? 

He picked up a magazine and tried to read. Impossible. Im- 
possible to do anything, write, talk, move. Incentive was lost 
under the great weight of loneliness. He was becoming like the 
other men, hypnotized into brooding there in the duskiness of the 
room—like the hotel-keeper’s dog under the table. He was enter- 
ing that state of intellectual and moral slovenliness that made 
the town so terrible. He must get out of it, but he seemed phys- 
ically to lack power to move. 

Voices and the tinkle of glasses could be heard in the beer- 
parlour adjacent to the lobby. Then a man appeared from a 
dark passage and slouched down in a chair amongst the others. 
He was lean, with a small mouth and a week’s growth of beard. 
He nodded to one or two but said nothing and since there was 
nothing to say, he spat. The young man felt profoundly apolo- 
getic for humanity. Humanity was like an alloy that needed 
to be molten, that the pure metal might be drained and shaped 
into a perfect world. He lowered his eyes with shame for some- 
thing of which he was part. 

He wondered why he still sat there, lonely in the room. 

A girl walked noisily onto the platform outside and pushed 
open the screen-door, disturbing the flies clustered on its mesh. 
She was young and pretty and slimly built. There was something 
very clean and delicate about the curve of her neck as it ran into 
the black curls of her shingled head; and her complexion was 
fresh—like the flush of dawn on a lake, deep in the woods. And 
like the dawn her presence in the room seemed suddenly to trans- 
form it, making it pure and habitable. 

He thought he must get to know her somehow. He followed 
her graceful movements across the dingy room and saw her pause, 
with one foot on the stairs. She said hello to someone in a voice 
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that disappointed him a little. Well, he was a fool to frame 
ideals. The world crushed them as fast as he built them. Life was 
like that for him. And as she was standing in a room shadowed by 
drawn blinds, he shouldn’t expect much. But she looked so . . 
She ran upstairs, and from up there he heard her voice again, in a 
harsh, naked, shrieking laugh that jarred on his nerves and echoed 
in the awful well he had made of his soul. 

He must get out of the room—do something, go somewhere. But 
still he sat there with the rest of the loungers. 

From a dim retreat the proprietor of the hotel shuffled in on 
soft shoes, and went behind the counter. He was a huge man, 
an old sea captain. From his round waist he tapered up like 
a patent buoy, and when he walked he rolled like a buoy in a 
swell. He had a kind old head and two grey moustaches, and 
his white shirt-sleeves lent him that comfortable genial look a 
proprietor should have if he is to give the impression that his 
house is well patronized. The sight of him was a relief and 
rising with effort, the young man approached the suave, buoy- 
like form. 

“Ts there nothing to see around this place?” he asked. 

“Not a damned thing but bald prairie, son.” 

Outside the air seemed a little sweeter. The sun was declining 
in a stern expanse of blue—a sun that he hated for its fixity—and 
a breath of wind was cooling the scorched ground. The distant 
wail of an approaching train stirred in him memories of other 
scenes and he sauntered to the station. The freight roared through, 
screeching and dusty, and he solemnly watched it diminish to a 
black trailing smudge. He longed to go with it, over there to 
the east. He felt like a wounded fowl watching a wedge of 
its fellow voyageurs swing south across the sky. He looked across 
the fields for something that might ease his loneliness, but he could 
see only wheat, acres and miles of the damnable stuff, and lines of 
fences, and telephone-poles. It frightened him. 

Always there had been the hills, the mountains, or the power- 
ful sea to give him courage. No mountains were there to dwarf 
his petty troubles by the magnificence of their scarred and whit- 
ened heights. And there were no trees, no pines, no leaf mould 
exhaling the divine breath of the forest. 
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Turning his back upon the east, he still faced miles of wheat. 
He looked for a stone on which he could sit while thinking things 
over, but as he moved a delicate scent crossed his nostrils. He 
paused with quickly beating heart and tilted his head to test the 
breeze, like a fox on the trail. It was the scent of the marsh, the 
rank, sweet scent the delta mud at home gave to the somnolent 
air when the tide was running black and the herons rose croaking 
into the mist as he splashed across the flats. It brought back the 
song of the red-wings that nested in the tules, the undertone voice 
of an emptying lagoon, the harsh “scaip” of a snipe whirling 
down through the evening sky, the plaintive piping of curlews 
from across the reeds. 

Again he sniffed the scer ted air, then started on towards a gleam 
of water that he saw at the edge of the wheat. As he came nearer 
his nerves tightened, the scent of the marsh filling his nostrils and 
spreading through him. The water was covered with duck that 
moved out “quaffing” from the reeds as he approached—mallard, 
pintail, and scores of teal. The sounds of their talk made him 
smile as he waded into the cool water, driving the duck in a 
flotilla before him. Soon he found himself up to his knees in 
the centre of the marsh, among the pied-billed grebe that seemed 
more curious than afraid. 

The shrill whistle of a hawk startled the silence. He answered 
with a skilfully imitated cry that brought the bird beating swiftly 
towards him from the far side of the slough. He crouched as low 
as he could, but the motion sent a tiny horned lark bounding into 
the open. Quick as a flash the duck-hawk checked itself and side- 
slipped towards the lark. The little bird climbed by frantic 
bounds into the sky. The hawk shot above it, swooped with talons 
spread, struck, missed, and heeled over like a yacht in a squall, then 
tose lightly and swiftly to renew the attack. The young man 
watched the twists and turns of the speck in the blue, holding his 
breath each time the hawk manoeuvred for a strike, but the lark 
somehow kept just out of reach and at last its pursuer gave up the 
chase, turned sharply, and sailed down to alight on a telephone-pole 
beside the railway. 

As the young man came away from the marsh the ball of sun 
had gone from the sky and left around the rim of the entire 
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prairie a belt of violet. The more distant hills, vaguely crayoned 
with shadows that might have been coulees instead of black reaches 
of summer fallow, lifted to the skyline like a desert mirage, and 
a meadow-lark sang by the roadside. It seemed to him that it 
was the first song he had heard in years. 

He did not go directly back to the hotel, but wandered up a 
hill from which he turned to look back into the depression where 
the town lay. The scene was so changed by the shadows of eve- 
ning as to be quite unreal. The merged mass of buildings threaded 
by a string of bright lights was dark, almost lost, in the pocket 
of bronze fields, and against the blue sky, as if they were card- 
board models, four elevators cut their silhouette. A slip of moon 
shed on the roofs of the buildings a faint whiteness, like moon- 
light on frost. 

Back of him somewhere a binder was whirring and when it 
stopped the silence was so profound that it sang in his ears, 

Several horses moved solemnly across a skyline of pasture. Oc- 
casionally a black tail arose from the dark ground and brushed 
the lemon-blue east. He watched the horses plod out of sight 
and then started for town. Ducks passed overhead in vague 
squadrons, the whistling and occasional faltering of their wings 
coming down to him. Scent from the sage by the roadside pene 
trated his nostrils as he descended towards the string of lights 
held in the prairie’s silent palm. 
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BY STOYAN CHRISTOWE 


E grapes had been gathered, crushed, and poured into tre- 

mendous wine barrels in the cellars. Yet hampers and boxes 
of them still lay scattered about the house. So rich had been the 
vintage. With choice gold-tinted clusters my father stocked a 
white rattan basket, which my mother had received in trade from 
the Gipsies for some beans, a large pumpkin, and two loaves of 
bread. 

“Take this to the mudurin,” he said to me. The mudurin 
was the Turkish magistrate in the village. Refusing to obey was 
not my habit, but I would not take grapes to a Turk. Several 
months before, an uncle, my mother’s brother, had been killed 
by the Turks in a skirmish. 

My father struck me twice—the only blows from him that I 
remember. I thought him a coward. For not taking grapes to a 
Turk he should have loved me, but the beating did not pain me 
so much as did his threat not to take me with him on his next 
journey to Prilep, where he bought oxen and drove them home to 
sell to the peasants of our district. Many times I begged my father 
to take me to Prilep that I might see the rocky castles of legendary 
Krali Marko. In books I had read how Krali Marko, the strong- 
est Slav that ever lived, killed Mussa Kessedjia, fearsome Arab 
with nine souls, every one a snake, and but one active when he 
fought with ordinary people. All nine hissed and purred and spat 
venom when the terrible Arab grappled with Krali Marko. The 
Herculean Slav, however, drove the heathen as far as the arm- 
pits into the ground, and such was the end of that bloody monster. 

Children long remember blows from their parents which the 
parents themselves may forget. The following spring my father 
did take me on the journey, and for the first time I was gone from 
the shield of our roof for more than a day. 

Beyond mountains, across rivers and plains my father and I 
travelled on foot. We reached Monastir, beautiful city on the 
banks of the Dragor River which beat down the forests of Mount 
Perister and divided the city in two. 
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Astride the black mounts which we hired in Monastir, my father 
and I journeyed onward to Prilep, passing through many unique 
little villages. Costumes different from those worn in our own 
village, oxen and horses bigger than I had ever seen, carts with 
painted spokes and naves, ploughs made of steel, all these I viewed 
as we traversed new districts. I pulled the reins of my steed so that 
he might cock his head and cavort; so that the fringe of beads 
might dance across his forehead. This made me think of myself 
as a hero galloping to some distant land to save an imprisoned 
maiden. How I pitied my playmates back in the village! They 
would never see what I was seeing. 

My father told me the names of the villages through which we 
went. Many years have passed since then, and I have travelled 
half around the globe, but I remember them all. Orizari, Smilevo, 
Berantzi, Topoltchani, Ushi were some of them. 

The last place was an inn, perched on the brow of a hill that 
rose amidst the plain like one of the ancient burial mounds one 
sees in Thrace. The inn was a low building shaped like a 
horse-shoe, with a well in the centre of the yard. The sloping 
eave extended several feet from the wall so that it made a sort of 
shed all around and there were tables outside, at which travellers 
could sit as on a terrace and enjoy a view of the plain. The inn- 
keeper, a Vlach whom my father had come to know on a previous 
trip, wore his national costume—white woolen skirt, leggings of 
the same material, a red sash, and footwear of the Albanian type, 
with narrow toes pointing upward like spouts, upon which bloomed 
tassels of multicoloured yarn like bouquets. He greeted my father 
amiably and asked if the young comitadji, meaning me, was his 
son. A comitadji was a member of the secret revolutionary bands 
that fought the Turkish régime in Macedonia. They were inspired 
patriots and regarded as heroes. So I liked the Vlach. 

“Look at him,” my father hastened to acknowledge the man’s 
remark. ‘Children of his age are still sucklings, and he is al- 
ready starting out as a merchant. He will outdo his father.” 

That my father believed I was a capable boy, I always sus- 
pected. But he said I was useless, would never amount to any- 
thing. I never liked my father. We never quarrelled, yet rarely 
spoke to each other. I was not proud of him. I could pick out 
a dozen men in the village whose son I had rather have been. He 
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had beaten me once for not taking grapes to a Turk. That was 
cowardly. But he had hurt me yet more by not preventing his 
wife, my step-mother, from railing at my sister, whom, though 
but nine years of age, she sent to the river to wash the family 
clothes; and after this she went on to blaspheme everything left in 
our home by my mother—including ourselves, the three orphans. 
Once the woman cursed more violently than before: would that we, 
the three orphans, had died with our mother and there were no 
root left of that other woman. I looked invokingly at my father, 
expecting him to raise his paternal voice against these mad im- 
precations ; to tell her that we were his children as much as we were 
his dead wife’s and that she must not revile us so long as he was 
alive. But he sat unmoved, staring at the fire and sucking smoke 
from his pipe. My heart recoiled with suffering and I wept silently, 
without tears, for my mother, and for my brother and sister, 
both younger than I. 


We tethered our horses to posts near the well and hung bags of 
oats at their noses. They were two fine horses, excellently saddled. 
My father had promised their owner we would take good care of 
them. 

Besides ourselves there were two other guests at the inn. They 
were Ghegs, Albanian Mohammedans, wearing cone-shaped white 
fezzes without tassels, and extravagantly embroidered white woolen 
trousers, tight around the calves and the knees and baggy toward 
the hips. Their jackets of wool dyed black were sleeveless and 
buttonless. Loose yarn of the same colour hung at their backs, 
like wall mops. Both were girdled with rows of cartridges, re- 
volvers hanging at their hips. Their rifles were rested against 
the railing within reach as they sat. Dressed exactly alike, they 
were not soldiers, or members of any uniformed body of people. 

When my father and I dismounted, the Ghegs observed us for 
an instant and continued to be occupied with their meal, con- 
versing in a low tone. My father spoke Albanian and could have 
understood what they said, but by the time the words reached 
our table the sound had died out. 

Fields and meadows stretched for miles in every direction, yet 
there was not a human being within an hour’s walk. And here 
we were with two Ghegs armed like bandits. I did not like the 
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way they looked at our horses. My father, busy with his meal 
and the jug of red wine, did not seem disquieted, though once ] 
caught a look of his sidewise at the Ghegs, which reminded me 
of the way I looked at dogs that did not bark. 

The Ghegs knocked on the table for the innkeeper. Paying for 
what they had eaten, they picked up their rifles and beaded skin. 
bags, casually walked to where our horses had been tethered and 
began taking down our bags and hanging theirs on the saddles, 
They did this without saying a word, calmly, indifferently. 

Cold sweat bedewed my forehead. If only I had had no thought 
of such a thing! Often a presentiment would dart through my 
mind that something terrible might happen, and if I did not un 
think it consciously, more often than not it did happen. My father 
and I carried one hundred and twenty gold pieces, divided in three 
piles. One pile, consisting of forty napoleons wrapped in a piece 
of cloth dipped in molten bees-wax and shaped like a good-luck 
charm, I carried around my neck next my skin. The other two 
piles were concealed in my father’s clothes. A vague fear passed 
through my mind that the Ghegs might search us. But no sooner 
had I thought of this than I began hard to prevent it by concentrat- 
ing upon the conviction that it would not happen. 

When the Ghegs had removed our bags and hung theirs on the 
saddles, my father rose. My heart began to flutter like a bird 
imprisoned. Without a sound, like the Ghegs, he took down their 
bags and put ours back. 

How could one do this with Ghegs? The most desperate people 
from Durazzo to Stamboul, the terror of all giaours from the 
Danube to the Aegean, they were descendants of Albanian Chris- 
tians who years ago had accepted Mohammedanism to save them- 
selves from the Turks. And they grew powerful at the expense 
of their brothers who clung to the faith. Turks had feelings. 
Touched by implorings, or by the sight of suffering, they some- 
times gave way to their sympathies. But Ghegs were like cast 
steel, never bent by entreaty. No fiercer people was known than 
a horde of Gheg bashibazouks. 

The two Ghegs stepped aside and watched my father remove 
their bags, as a two-headed giant might look at a child playing 
with something it cannot harm and of which he alone is master. 
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When my father had replaced our belongings, the Ghegs laughed 
joudly, as though the whole thing was a good joke. Not even 
bothering to take down our bags, they added their own, untethered 
the horses, flung themselves into the saddle, and dashed toward 


Monastir. 


I sat at the table, worried, and suffering. I wished we were 
going back to the village. Being a hero and galloping to the rescue 
of maidens in danger, seemed a foolish thing now. If only we 
could go home. But instead my father bade me follow him toward 
Prilep. 

The road stretched before us through the plain like a width of 
white carpet, narrowing to a point in the distance and merging 
with the horizon. We cut cudgels from a willow-tree. In those 
days one never walked without a staff in the hand. 

To gather our breath we sat by the edge of a field where some 
peasant men and women were harvesting a prematurely ripened 
barley. With sickle over his shoulder, a man came to the hedge 
and asked where we were going. When my father told him we 
travelled from Monastir for Prilep, the man asked if we were 
hungry. No, we had eaten at Ushi. Was it far to Prilep? Two 
hours yet to the Cherna River, and Prilep full five hours’ walk 
from there. 

The road cut through a ridge that loomed across the plain like 
a camel’s back, and there was again an interminable stretch before 
us. But at the farthest point rose the peaks of a mountain. My 
father told me it was Babuna. Prilep was where it met the prairie. 

We said little to each other. I had forgotten the horses and 
our bags, recalling the incident only when I looked at my father. 
For him it was harder to forget. But he was good to me; once 
or twice he asked if I were hungry. 

Here and there over a narrow path twisting through the fields a 
peasant astride a donkey or mule plodded in the direction of a vil- 
lage hid in a depression and ambushed by poplars and fruit-trees. 
Over the peaks of Babuna the last rays of the sun tarried. The 
air was pregnant with twilight. Finally my father spoke. 

“We shall sleep in Allentzi. We cannot reach Prilep to-night.” 
He explained that the village was but ten minutes’ walk from 
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where we were; he had a friend there—chief of a band of comitag. 
jis. His name was Strahil. Once Strahil had aided my father 
to recover some oxen which had been stolen from the inn at Mona. 
stir. My father had also carried secret messages to him from the 
chief committeeman of our district. 

Deprived of our horses, which we would have to pay for upon 
our return to Monastir, we should run no risk of being robbed of 
our gold. It was best to sleep in Allentzi. Also we should tel] 
Strahil of our mishap with the horses that he might dispatch a 
courier to the head committee in Monastir. 

About a mile from the road, Allentzi was nestled in the bosom 
of a mound with two promontories that sloped to the fields like 
the arms of a Buddha, and embraced a semi-circle of meadows 
dotted with heaps of recently mown grass. A path issued from 
one end of the village and ran like a vein along the edge of the 
meadows, joining the main road at a point where a spring spurted 
water into a stone trough. Not far from the spring a lone peasant 
was swinging a scythe against a small ribbon of tall grass; a mare 
and her young grazed near by. 

“Good evening,” said my father as we approached the mower. 

“God be good to you,” the man replied and continued to brandish 
his implement against the unmowed patch of grass. It was late 
and he was trying to finish before going home. We lingered, keep- 
ing close to him, my father asking questions to which the man 
replied without turning his eyes from the curved line which the 
scythe followed as it ate away the flowery grass. When my father 
asked about Strahil, the man stopped and looked at us for the 
first time. 

“Strahil is no longer here,” he said. ‘They all moved to an- 
other village.” 

“But his brother Tsvetan is here,” put in my father. ‘We can 
stay with him.” 

“No, Tsvetan is not here. There is no one here of Strahil’s.” 

“TI wonder then where we shall sleep,” observed my father, ex- 
pecting the man to suggest the shelter of his own house. At this 
the peasant pulled a tongue-shaped whetstone from the folds of 
his leather belt and began to lick the blade of the scythe with it. 
The instrument, sharpened, sang as it cut the crisp grass. 

“You can sleep out here by the meadows,” said the man. I was 
frightened. Serpent-like, the scythe swung before my eyes and 
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hissed and whined amid the grass, which sighed as it fell in swathes 
at the man’s feet. 

Smoke like bundles of carded wool ready to be tied to a distaff 
floated above the houses of the little village, stuck like a bouquet in 
the bosom of the sphinx-like hill. The mare grazing in the meadow 
whinnied; her young, ears dropped horizontally, stood by, medi- 
tating. Twilight was falling. The peaks of the mountain were 
shrouded in dusk. I was lonely and homesick. I don’t know what 
it was. It might have been the memory of my mother, or the 
gloomy plain, but all of a sudden I began to sob, my whole body 
shaking. I passed my knuckles over my eyes to dry the tears that 
filtered through. Gulping and swallowing, I tried to choke my 
sobs, but the more I tried to suppress them, the more uncontrollably 
they burst from my mouth and nostrils. The mare lifted her nose 
from the tufts of grass she was mowing with as much determination 
as her master, and looked at me with her big compassionate eyes. 
The colt stopped, held high its head, and gave a shrill neigh. 

My father spoke very gently to me, as he had never spoken to 
me before. “Don’t weep,” he begged. “You should be ashamed 
to weep. Do you not understand that by being scared in your 
father’s presence, you hurt your father? Have you no faith in 
your father’s courage? Were I at the end of the world I would 
not be afraid of anything so long as my father was with me. And 
if I were, I would not show it—for my father’s sake. Come, let 
us go to the spring to wash your tears.” 

I cupped my hands, and pushing them beneath the ripplet which 
ran like a silver thread from the moss-coated rock, I splashed my 
face and eyes with the water. It is good for eyes that have wept 
and that still burn like embers, to be bathed with fresh cool water 
from a spring. The grooved rock from which the water filtered 
into the basin looked old. Maybe it was a thousand years old. 
Many people had rested here and drunk from this water. How 
many had washed their tears here and experienced the sensation 
which cold water brings to burning eyes? 

“Where shall we sleep?” I asked as soon as I was able to speak 
without choking. 

“Don’t worry about where we shall sleep. A father takes care 
of that.” 


The mower had finished the strip and had locked the scythe. 
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He tied a sheaf of grass to each side of the pack-saddle, mounted 
the animal, and placed his scythe across his legs like a rifle. The 
colt jumped a few times, rent the air with a strident neigh, and 
scampered after its mother. 

My father and I started after the man. He did not say a word 
to us. Nor did we to him. He was riding slowly, not to tire the 
colt, and we could keep close to him without difficulty. 

It was dark. I did not know where we were going. And | 
dared not ask my father. He told me not to worry, yet my young 
mind kept turning over thoughts and examining them. Suppose 
we were refused hospitality at every house? Suppose the peasants 
let loose the village dogs upon us? 

We followed the course of the twisting path. Now and then 
the mare would snort and rattle her lips. The colt would sud- 
denly stop, as if to bethink itself of something, and then rush 
to its mother’s tail. 

The path tunnelled through weedy hedges, girdled fenced gar- 
dens, and presently emerged before mud-huts covered with tiles or 
straw, that leaned against one another, hugging and huddling in 
the dark, like drunken people. We crossed a little brook that sang 
softly in the night, climbed a slight elevation, and came into a 
broad yard, in the centre of which rose a lone threshing post, al- 
most an obelisk. At the lower end of the yard, a one-story house 
pressed down upon the earth like a crouched animal. It had one 
large door; small windows lined its front wall and made it look 
like a barrack. There was life in this house, life that throbbed 
within; that bubbled and flowed out into the spacious courtyard 
where horses and donkeys were munching from heaps of grass be- 
fore them, and oxen with bulging flanks ruminated and groaned 
pleasurably. 

A dog cowered at the feet of his master who had dismounted the 
mare and handed the halter cord to a woman. Children ran out 
of the door and shouted, happy their grandfather had come from 
the meadows. One infant pressed against his bosom, another 
caught by his hand, and the rest clustered to his peasant garb like 
a royal suite, as he hobbled toward the door whose wings stood 
open like sentinels. 

The man entered the house of which he was master; my father 
and I, strangers to it, likewise. 
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On the floor of the immense room there were straw mats and 
coarse blankets of goat-hair. On a broad hearth fire blazed, in the 
middle of the wall facing the door. Cupboards, pantries, flour 
chests, kettles, vats, an indescribable jumble of things confronted 
us wherever we looked. 

From the strong oak beams beneath the roof hung skins of ani- 
mals, festoons of unshelled corn, garlands of dry onions, slabs of 
desiccated beef, and across the rafters were crooked branches of 
beech-trees—sometime to be fashioned into ploughs—dogwood 
twigs with the bark on them twisted ready for till-tugs, handles 
for axes, hoes, scythes, and other implements of peasant use. It 
was a house planted in the soil. From the soil it had equipped it- 
self to exploit the soil, and upon the soil it had thriven. There 
was nothing ephemeral about this establishing. The inhabitants 
meant to wed themselves to the field and the meadow as their 
fathers and grandfathers had done. And there were plenty in 
this odd peasant camp—six or seven grown men, brothers and sons 
of the one we had followed from the meadow, a dozen or more 
women of various ages, and a multitude of children hovered about 
the great interior. Some of the children played on the bedding, 
others clung to their grandfather’s knees or hugged him and other- 
wise made him uncomfortable as he sat in the patriarchal place by 
the fireside; still others held to their mothers’ aprons, being in the 
way as the poor women went about attending to their work. 

When my father and I, uninvited guests, crossed the threshold of 
this human hive we both said good-evening, but no one acknowl- 
edged the good will which we brought. As we advanced toward 
the fireplace in which the burning logs crackled and the embers 
glowed and blazed intensely, the fire alone seemed ready to offer 
its warm hospitality to us. 

A huge copper kettle coated with soot, hung over the fire from 
a chain which was fastened to an iron bar built into the wall. A 
broad-bellied earthen pot hissed and purred in the ashes. Drops 
of steaming water that zigzagged down its side sizzled and spurted 
upon the smouldering charcoals. Every now and then a woman 
came, leaned over our heads, and stirred in the kettle and in the 
pot with a wooden dipper as long as a man’s arm. 

My father kept tossing half smoked cigarettes on the hearth. 
I stared at the fire, watching the yellow and blue flames restlessly 
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licking and devouring the faggots. I had felt a certain constraint 
throughout the evening, but when all the populace of this s 
house had seated itself at the supper-table, and my father and J, 
invited by none to partake of the repast, still sat by the hearth 
like two punished children, I feared the timbers beneath the roof 
would crash upon us. 

Youngsters and adults had lined themselves along the board 
as at a free table in a monastery. One broke a morsel, or bit it 
from the chunk of bread, and filling the spoon with buttermilk 
from the bowl nearest, sent it down his throat, dozens of spoons 
making the journey from bowl to mouth—back and forth. Their 
mothers offering no objection, some of the children delighted to 
soak thick slices of bread in the common bowls. After gnawing 
and licking at them, like puppies at bones, they would bring them 
back to the bowls again. 

One of the women had large, black, sunken eyes that bespoke 
much sorrow, much suffering. She went to a cupboard and took 
out an earthen bowl. Filling it with buttermilk from a wooden 
bucket, she placed it before my father and me, resting two wooden 
spoons against its brim. She then placed half a loaf of corn bread 
on a cheese cloth that she had spread upon the hearthstone. This 
stone had sometime been a millstone, judging from the hole in it 
for the mill-wheel axle. 

When the table had been cleared and the crumbs swept, the 
members of this multitudinous family, without bothering to take 
off their stockings or outer garments, lay down upon the bedding in 
the very places where they had eaten supper—huddling close to 
one another like sheep, their heads to the walls and their limbs 
stretched toward the middle of the floor. Women brought quilts 
and threw them over the sprawled company. 

For a while my father and I gazed at the dying fire. But weari- 
ness and fatigue getting the best of us, we too laid our heads on 
the rough straw-filled pillow, and wrapped about us a blanket 
which the kindly woman, who had thought of us at supper, had had 
the goodness to bring to us before she slipped under a blanket 
near the door. 


It was earlier than I had risen for a long time. My father had 
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probably been pushing at me to rouse me. I rubbed my eyes and 
woke up to the fact that we were not at home. 

Men and women fastened pigskin sandals on their feet, took 
turns at pouring water for washing their faces and were soon off, 

ing oxen, fitting pack-saddles to horses and donkeys, and start- 
ing out to field and meadow. No breakfast was necessary for 
them. Stored in their bags they carried the day’s food with them. 

In the place which he had occupied during the evening and in 
which he had slept all night, sat now our reluctant host. A cop- 
per dzhezhve stuck in the sparkling ashes was the object of his at- 
tention. He was preparing Turkish coffee. When the brew was 
ready he poured it out in two small porcelain cups, taking care to 
distribute evenly the layer of brown cream which floated at the 
top. He offered the first cup to my father and took the second for 
himself. But he did not even say zapovedai—precious Slavic word 
of hospitality. 

Upon leaving the house my father shook our silent host’s hand, 
which was grudgingly given. My poor mother had taught me to 
kiss, rather than to shake, the hands of old people. So I bowed 
and kissed the hand of the man whose name we did not know. 
Then I took pencil and note-book from my pocket and asked him 
his name. 

“Oh, what do you want my name for?” he grumbled. 

“Td like to have it, grandfather. Some day we hope to repay 
you for your goodness.” There was no irony in what I said. I felt 
guilty that my father had so brazenly inflicted our guesthood upon 
the man and was grateful for his patience with us. 

Not wishing to quench my boyish enthusiasm, or perhaps irri- 
tated by my importunity, the man said, “Well, then, Bogdan 
Golavoda.” 

In my note-book I wrote: Bogdan Golavoda, Village Allentzi, 
District of Prilep. 

The sun now beamed from behind the peaks of Babuna and 
gilded the whole plain. The dew upon the grass and wheat stalks 
glistened like quicksilver. Peasants trudged to their patches of 
field or meadow where they would spend the day in labour and 
sweat. Water trickled amidst grass and bushes, chanting a hushed, 
joyous song in the all too brief ritual of Nature when spring im- 
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perceptibly ripens into summer—that mystic overture to the crea. 
tive fever which lays hold of plants, birds, human beings. The 
whole plain smiled; a tingling, passion-laden perfume floated in 
the air. 

My father and I walked amidst this festival, oblivious of the 
extraordinary incidents of our journey. Prilep was before us— 
a jumble of low houses, graceful minarets, rising toward the peaks 
of Babuna to reach Allah. The rocks where Krali Marko had 
held court in the dim past loomed up to the left. 

We passed a little whitewashed church in whose yard some 
women were holding service at a grave, crossed a small bridge, 
and were in the city. Merchants and shopkeepers were busy open- 
ing windows, the iron shutters rolling upward and rattling like 
machine guns. Turks drove cattle and donkeys to pasture; flocks 
of geese and ducks cackled and clattered their bills as they moved 
through the narrow streets; hawkers of hot sa/ep were yelping 
like maniacs. 

At the inn the proprietor was drinking his morning coffee—a 
corpulent man with a happy but serious and meditative look in his 
face. He was glad to see my father. He asked if the tall fellow, 
referring to me, was a son. “Yes,” answered my father, “but he 
is a weeper!” 

“That’s good,” said the man. “It shows he is in earnest about 
things. I'd rather see them weep than dumb. But why so early? 
Where are you coming from now? You could not have started 
from Monastir! Sit down. Coffee, or just raki?” 

“Both,” declared my father. The innkeeper, as I later discov- 
ered, was a trusted man of the revolutionary organization and his 
inn had regularly been used by comitad ji couriers disguised as mule- 
teers, or itinerant sawyers and carpenters. 

“We left Monastir yesterday morning,” my father remarked, 
“and planned to reach Prilep last night, but some Ghegs took our 
horses at Ushi and we walked the rest of the distance. We slept 
in Allentzi. Night caught us there. But we did not know Strahil 
is no longer living there.” 

That we had been deprived of our horses impressed the man but 
little, our having spent the night in Allentzi eclipsing in his mind 
this incident of our journey. 

“In what house did you stay in Allentzi?”’ he asked, looking at 
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us apprehensively, a cracked note in his voice betraying his 


excitement. 
“Qh, it was not a house,” my father said, “a dozen houses under 


one roof.” 
“T am serious,” urged the man, “tell me in whose house you 


slept.” . 
coat out my note-book and finding the page on which I had 
written the name of our host, I read aloud: Bogdan Golavoda. 

The innkeeper’s face blanched. He stared at us, then moved his 

head slowly from side to side, as does a father when he hears of 
some perilous exploit on the part of his children. “Did Golavoda 
know who you were? Did he know anything about you?’ he 
asked. 
“No,” replied my father. “He spoke little to us and we said 
less to him. We only asked for Strahil. It was he told us Strahil 
and his brothers had moved to another village. He did not ask us 
to be his guests.” 

One could see that the man was frightened. He nodded sig- 
nificantly at my father, as much as to say, what a flogging you 
ought to have for this bit of recklessness, and taking my father 
by the arm, led him to another room where he could talk to him 
without being overheard. 

My father would tell me nothing... . 


We returned to our village with a herd of oxen which we sold 
to the peasants at a good profit. But half of it went to pay for 
the two horses which we never recovered. 

Several years passed. My father and I said very little to each 
other during this time. Yet in silence we seemed drawn closer. 
When his wife hurled anathemas against my sister, or any one 
of us, and he sat speechless and apparently unmoved, I did not hate 
him as I had before, but knowing the courage he possessed, pitied 
him. 

And then came a day that was to be our last together. I was 
to undertake a journey to the New World. While packing my 
things I came upon some old school papers and note-books, and 
found the page on which I had written: Bogdan Golavoda et cetera. 
Note-book in hand I went to look for my father. I found him in 
the yard testing the loops of a wine barrel. 
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“Father,” I asked excitedly, “do you remember the name of 
that old man in Allentzi?” 

“Yes,” he answered, “Bogdan Golavoda.” 

“How did you remember it? I wrote it here myself and yet 
I had forgotten it.” 

Laying down the adze and the chisel, and lighting a cigarette, 
my father told me, in a tone so affectionate I still feel its warmth, 
“You do not know, my son, how near we were to losing our lives 
that night. Golavoda was a spy and had caused Strahil’s death, 
One evening Strahil left his band of comitadjis in a hiding-place 
and slipped into the village to see his wife and children, 
Golavoda’s menials, who had spied Strahil entering his house, re- 
ported this to him. The old renegade rode to Prilep in the night 
and returned with a troop of sowvar?. Strahil’s house was charged, 
To save his people from certain death, our friend opened the door 
and bared his breast to the volley of bullets. 

“One year after we met him, Golavoda was found stabbed near 
that spring where you washed your tears.” 

“Who killed him?” I asked. 

“Oh, I don’t know . . .” 

“But did you know when we went to his house that he had killed 
Strahil ?” 

“No, how should I? The innkeeper in Prilep told me. But 
I suspected something at the time; that’s why I did not ask for 
details about Strahil’s moving to another village.” 

“Then why did we go to his house?” I demanded. 

“We had to, my son, because . . . we had to sleep somewhere.” 

I understood. 

On the following day when, at parting, I embraced my brother 
and sister on the hill above the village, I told them to love our 
father. 
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KOYETSU, A JAPANESE AESTHETE OF THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


BY YONE NOGUCHI 


NE summer day many years ago I called upon a friend, a 
doctor, whose hobby was art—with a hope of looking at 

his collection of calligraphy and painting. The unusual mid- 
August wind that had raged since midnight did not seem to calm 
even in the afternoon; but through the rain-clouds now gathered 
and again scattered about, a sudden torrent of sunlight dashed 
down on the ground with a strangely exciting beauty. As I had 
expected I was most cordially received. I had my own reasons 
for coming in the face of the threatening weather. I have always 
thought summer a season worse perhaps than spring for examin- 
ing objects of art, a time when it is more difficult to approve 
things than to disapprove, because we are then unable to concen- 
trate on a single point of appreciation. It is unpleasant to en- 
counter the disorder of summer by sunlight that rushes in from 
the sliding paper-doors opening wide to right or left. In an at- 
mosphere so riotous—torn to ribbons—even Sesshu’s Dharma or 
Ryokan’s calligraphy (my friend was a noted owner of Ryokan’s 
works) or any work be it what it may, cannot manifest to us its 
artistic soul smiling in the focus of silence. I thanked that bad 
summer weather many years ago, of which I am speaking, because 
with the paper-doors, even with the rain-doors, shut, the soft grey 
twilight like that of winter evenings, congregated in the seques- 
tered alcove of my friend’s drawing-chamber. In quick succession 
picture after picture, calligraphy, was unrolled and rolled there 
before my eyes. What a self-possessed, calm aspect they presented! 
“Whose calligraphy is that, Doctor?’ I cried as I was shown 

a little hanging scroll suited to a tea-room. “That is Koyetsu’s,” 
the doctor replied. “Is it indeed!” I exclaimed. “Well, it is 
worth more to me that all the others together. Enough, Doctor. 
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Koyetsu has satisfied my artistic appetite. I think I shan’t ay 
you for any more hangings to-day.” Then looking into the doo. 
tor’s face that quietly responded to my enthusiasm, I said to him 
in a tone of voice almost peremptory: “‘Can’t you let me have 
that hanging of Koyetsu’s for a week or so? I should like to 
hang it up at home where I can admire it by myself. What 
would you say if I took it away by force?’ “It is good that 
you like it. Take it then and you may keep it indefinitely, if you 
prefer,” the doctor replied, with that smile of the born art-lover— 
or saintly curio-dealer, if there were one—when words fail him 
in his sudden delight. 

I returned home with the hanging under my arm; and hung 
it by the alcove in my study late that evening. I turned out all 
the electric light; under the candlelight, soft and old as if coming 
from a world more poetical than ours, I sat with the hanging, 
face to face. I felt my soul, like that of the soft world-old flame 
of the candle or that of world-wearied silence surrounding me, 
allured back to Koyetsu’s age of some three hundred years ago; 
as if it were a famous tea-master’s, Rikyu’s or Enshu’s or Koyetsu’s 
itself, and my squalid realism were being buried in a tea-house, 
a sanctuary of four mats and a half, the other name of which 
was Abode of Fancy. My imagining ears heard the ‘whisper of 
a boiling tea-kettle, when the Taka-no-Miné hill where Koyetsu 
lived, not far from the capital of the Imperial court, appeared 
before me, and his House of Vacancy, an autumn scene with 
moonlight creeping into flowers, though actually at this time a 
spring scene thinly wrapped by mountain mist. Why did Koyetsu 
call his house by such a name? And what does he mean by his 
house? Surely he means a poetic soul that waits to be filled, and is 
therefore saturated with peace and blessing. A French poet-friend 
who lives in Japan, writes: “Poetry is not the impulse of a fictitious 
world which tries to make room for itself, and to interrupt by its 
own impetus the continuous march of God’s music; it is the sacred 
emanation of a soul which lives in the Kingdom of Vacancy.” 
Blessed be one like Koyetsu, a great soul who owns the House 
of Vacancy—one to whom silence comes riding on thought that 
drops perfume! How can we understand silence when we live 
in a house which is full of noisy ghosts? 
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To return to Koyetsu’s hanging, I admired it from the left or 
right through the gold-soft flame of the candle; the words that 
Joomed in the air with the haunting charm of a spirit were as 


follows: 


“The trace of the garden breeze is seen no more. 
Where’s cherry-blossom, a spring, you say? 
I will point, with your permission, 
To fancied snow upon the ground.” 


The virtue of one’s imagination, and a thousand thanks are due 
it, is to create sunlight out of darkness, life out of death; or, I 
might say, spiritual rise out of physical fall. There is in it the 
poet’s dignity, which does not care to see mere prosaic fact in the 
scattering of flower-petals on the ground, but through artistic 
impulse builds a special kingdom of sensation. How great a bless- 
ing that he can deceive himself! It is a plebeian mind that draws 
a distinction between the things we arbitrarily call truth and un- 
truth. There is nothing, I think, more delightful than to live 
like a wreath shell with the door shut, in the sweet atmosphere of 
creation. I say that magic which turns the petals of cherry-blossom 
into the ivory-white beauty of snow, alone can awake in the 
newest and oldest art. Nothing in the world can deny the divine 
march of poetical yearning. It is not superstition, I believe, to 
think the poet’s life worthier than any other life; I confess that 
the recent psychological condition of my soul can be explained by 
one word, solitude, by invoking which I hope to complete my self. 
I am thankful for Koyetsu. Koyetsu suggested to me a sacred 
road that may be mine, a twilight road of imagination between 
the paths of realism, a road of idealism baptized by painful reality. 

It is said that Koyetsu seldom wrote his own poems in auto- 
graph. The poem mentioned above is likely a transcript; and I 
cannot think this strange in the least. The great number of 
Koyetsu’s handwritings that remain to-day comprise the zfa poems 
in Shin Kokin (Newly-selected Poems, Ancient and Modern), an 
effusion elegant and finished in form rather than in spirit. Har- 
monizing well with the shékishé paper-tablets beautifully designed, 
these poems, however, shine with gossamer-like implication, like 
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a moonbeam between or behind the clouds. One of the best series, 
I am told, is owned by the National Museum, Berlin—thirty-six 
pieces in which ornamental designs of flowering plants serve as an 
accompaniment to the poems written there. Koyetsu’s paper. 
tablets are a duet of picture and calligraphy, or orchestration of 
these two simple instruments. 

Why did Koyetsu, a man of solitude, love as an artist the 
poems of the middle age with the excellence of onward beauty? 
His sense of the aesthetic, I believe, kept his sad monkhood from 
being carried to extremes; it was his art that touched with noble 
pigment his spiritual kingdom of ice-white meditation. He suc- 
ceeded in finding for philosophy and beauty, intelligible terms 
without impairing the integrity of either. This aspect of Koyetsu 
is better seen in his calligraphy, in the shékishé tablets or scrolls, 
How did he learn this branch of the art of the writing brush? It 
is said that from the past he took as models the priest Kukai, and 
Michikaze Ono, of Japan, and Wang hsi-Chih of China; and 
among the calligraphers of his day, Soncho—prince-abbot Imperial 
—the priest Sogan, and Ryuzan Konoye or Sanbyakuin Konoye. 
This art of calligraphy, I believe, was his first and last love. Koy- 
etsu was called one of the three master-calligraphers of the Kanei 
era, the other two being Sanbyakuin, a nobleman of the Imperial 
Court in Koyoto, and Shokado, the artist. Koyetsu was once 
asked by Sanbyakuin, the story goes, who was the best penman 
of the day and is said to have replied after a little hesitation: 
“Well, you would be the second best, my lord. And Shokado 
would be the third best.” Somewhat disappointed, Sanbyakuin 
pursued the matter, saying: “Let us have no ‘wells’. Speak out; 
who is first?’ Bowing once or twice, Koyetsu replied: “This 
humble self is that first.” Thus was the conceit of Sanbyakuin 
shattered. Although I cannot vouch for the truth of the story, 
it is evident that Koyetsu had no false sense of inferiority regard- 
ing his penmanship. I should like to know where there is a great 
personality with no conscious strength; only a man simple and 
honest like Koyetsu can possess a self-confidence that is amazing. 
How glad I am not to see, let me say, any trace of vulgarity in 
Koyetsu’s calligraphy! In the way of eulogy I once wrote: “There 
is an illusive charm in him which might be compared with that of 
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a rivulet gliding amid autumn flowering plants. There is some- 
thing impressive in him, like that which we feel in the slow yet 
sudden fall of the spring moon. As in the blowing of the wind 
or sight of the rain, Koyetsu’s handwriting would seem a singular 
work of accident; as though he were not conscious of the paper 
on which he wrote, of the bamboo brush he grasped. In him 
artistic purpose and expression are one. Therefore we need hardly 
take steps toward criticizing his tablets or scrolls. It is not for us 
to ask how the writing was done, but only to look at and ad- 
mire it.” 

The style of the characters as in his hanging of “cherry-blos- 
soms” which I got from my friend, the doctor, is termed gyosho, 
the writer did not depend on elaborate design but on the first 
stroke of fancy. In Japan the art of calligrapher and painter 
are closely allied; and the art of a calligrapher is, may I say, by 
just so much related to his art of living. The important question 
is which to choose—the square formalism of kaisho or the ro- 
manticism of sosho? It is hardly just to call gyosho a middle 
road; when our idealism is—like our materialism—born of con- 
ventional reality in kaisho. I am justified in saying that Koy- 
etsu wisely selected for his life’s road, not the fantasy of a sosho 
calligraph, but a gyosho accentuation in actual conduct as in 
art, at Taka-no-Miné, where he lived with a tea-kettle and a few 
writing brushes to achieve one supreme hour before going to his 
final rest. He died at eighty, having led a balanced life above 
reproach—in accordance with a true concept of life and time and 
himself. 

Emotion is not distorted feeling. True emotion should be an 
amplitude of feeling like a sea at high tide. Again, like high 
water, true emotion swells in a slow and melodious rhythm. It 
is scarcely possible that a man of imperfect development can 
harbour such worthy feeling; in truth, only a man like Koyetsu 
can fully command it and manage it. A statuette of Koyetsu, 
considered to be the work of his grandson, happy-looking, stout 
in the shoulders, would lead one to suppose Koyetsu a man of 
perfect health. At any rate, only a man of good health and 
balanced mind like Koyetsu, can live to a great age. Koyetsu 
is a splendid instance of the sense of unity, of balance in feeling, 
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of cosmic consciousness developed in beautiful form. As a great 
regulator of himself against the universe, he had the secret of 
making himself part of the permanent rhythm of infinity. 

Koyetsu’s art alludes always to the future. When we discover 
in him any suggestion of the future, like that of a fruitage implied 
by the blossoming flower, we shall agree that it is because Koy. 
etsu, natural and unaffected, is in accord with inevitability. Any 
art which follows carefully and patiently the law of nature and 
of life, is mysterious with suggestion of the future. 

A western philosopher has said that the perfection of one’s per- 
sonality must be attained in solitude, and the transcendentalism 
of Koyetsu, if I may call it so, resulted when his emotion settled 
and as a man of faith he sat before the imperishable light of 
silence. Real emotion and true faith are brother and sister. Where 
is the man of emotion who is not the man of faith? The inex- 
tinguishable fire of faith burned before him, by the light of which 
Koyetsu sought the free road and his own salvation. Once I wrote: 
“The house of faith, east of the forest and west of the hill, is dark 
without, but made luminous within by symbols of the beauty of 
all ghosts and heavens. It is a wondrous place where the imagina- 
tion, at least the religious imagination, has for a thousand years 
never been changed; I lie here, because it is the one place where 
criticism tries vainly to enter, with its arguing and denying.” In 
this house of faith Koyetsu shut the door upon meaningless sup- 
porters or talkative critics, and hastened to perfect his silence. 
And in silence true and whole, he found friendship with every 
art. When he surrendered to the power of imagination, he could 
create things of absolute beauty and grandeur. He knew how 
trifling are human life and the world, and that in the house of faith 
he could find a life deeper and wider than ours. 





INNOCENCE: A NOCTURNE 


BY L. A. G. STRONG 


T WAS an evening in May. Every breath of air was gentle and 

yet exhilarating; the people in Kensington Gardens, and even 
in the streets, walked quickly, as though each were possessed of 
some delightful secret which was hard to keep. 

Desmond swung out to it from the dark hall-way which some- 
how smelled musty at all times of the year. The door slammed 
behind him—one could imagine the house blinking like a startled 
old lady at the shock—and he went up the street with great 
strides, feeling free and light. When he reached the Bayswater 
Road, he halted a moment, looking up and down it, breathing 
deeply: then he plunged across into the Gardens, and headed east 
for Lancaster Gate. 

It was always rather a struggle, when he came home for a week- 
end from his work, to get a time off for meeting Erica. His mother 
frankly disapproved of Erica. His father said, “Well, my boy, 
it’s your life and not mine, of course: but unless you want to marry 
the girl, you oughtn’t to be so much about with her.” 

“Yes, Desmond,” his mother would chime in, “and even if 
you're sure you’re not in love with her, how can you be sure she 
isn’t in love with you? You see, it’s the girl we’re thinking of.” 

Desmond sighed wearily, and prepared to give one more patient 
exposition of the difference between the new generation and the old. 

“Say what you like, my boy: I know you’re good at special 
pleading. But there’s only one name for a man who leads a girl 
on and lets her fall in love with him—unless he means to marry 
her, mind: and that is, a cad, my boy. A damned cad.” 

“My dear dad, Erica is perfectly well able to take care of her- 
self. Besides, she isn’t that way inclined at all: I know she isn’t.” 

“You SAY there’s nothing between you .'. .” His mother al- 
Ways managed to invest all he said on the subject with an air of 
doubtful authenticity; an accomplishment which irritated him 
greatly. 

“I do, and there isn’t.” 
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This was abrupter than usual, and produced a silence, of which 
he immediately took advantage. “Well, I won’t be late, Mother,” 
He stood up, picked up his hat and stick, bent down again to kiss 
his mother—she offered him her cheek, sacrificially—and hurried 
out. 

A good get-away, he reflected, walking along and humming to 
himself. It might have been a lot harder. He hadn’t been obliged 
to tell positive lies, either. The simple device of saying that he 
was dining out with a man was one he could with difficulty bring 
himself to use. No, he had nothing to feel ashamed of. And, 
for what he had said—how was one to know whether there was 
anything between him and Erica, or not? Time alone could find 
that out. And how could they tell if they were in love, if they 
didn’t see each other pretty often? Meanwhile, there was the 
mystery . . . the excitement of not knowing how the future was 
going to affect them . . . just as the year was unfolding, that 
very evening, a promise of things to come. 

His steps quickened: he wanted to see Erica, badly. And she 
would almost certainly be late. It was a part of her technique. 

Erica interested him terribly, for he could not understand her, 
and at twenty-two he found this very troublesome. She was two 
years younger than he, small, neat, and serious. She could laugh 
charmingly on occasion, but the usual expression of her face was 
thoughtful. Not really good-looking, perhaps, but most attrac- 
tive. And so mysterious. 

She had an affection for him: once or twice it had taken him 
completely by surprise. That night when the wheel came off the 
car, for instance. But usually she mocked him, gently. Some 
days he might kiss her straight away: at other times she would 
refuse. He would beg, draw her towards him, but she would lean 
her head away, and he would have to succeed almost by force. 

If ever he thought he understood her, for minutes perhaps at a 
time, she would withdraw again behind her grey eyes, and the 
brief contact would emphasize the withdrawal. 

Yet he felt more collected to-day than as a rule; just as excited, 
but cooler; more a spectator than the panting player who can see 
nothing but what is immediately before him. He sauntered down 
the slope towards Lancaster Gate, well at his ease, noticing people 
and things almost indulgently. It was good to be alive, to be a 
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man, more especially a man keeping a tryst. And the meeting 
might be critical; anything might come of it. They might decide 
to love or to part. “If you went away and didn’t see me for a long 
time, you would forget me”—he recalled fragments of her last 
letter. “It would be different for me, for I’ve nothing to take 
your place...” It was amazingly hard to connect her letters, 
often almost passionate, with the self-possessed Erica who would 
come across the road, almost as if she had not seen that he was 
there, to meet him; whose greeting would show so little emotion. 
“Perhaps we had better not meet for a long time . . .” and so 
on for a couple of pages. Then suggestions of days for meeting. 
“It’s pretty good, isn’t it, to start a letter by saying we'd better 
not meet, and then fix a meeting place” . . . ah, that was more 
like the Erica he met and talked to. 

In a shelter in the hollow two young men sat. One read in low 
tones, with relish, from a book: the other with confused shamed 
face stared straight before him at the little ornamental lake. 

Desmond noticed them out of the corner of his eye and passed 
on to the appointed meeting place. He would have some time 
to wait, he thought, but he was well content, and walked up and 
down slowly in the sunshine, swinging his stick, humming gently 
to himself, at the mercy of the spring evening. The eager life 
of the town went its way about him. A man and a woman passed, 
talking earnestly in French; the man’s lips shot out, till his close 
clipped moustache was almost at right angles to his face, and his 
right arm wagged furiously up and down as he emphasized a 
point, with which the little, quick-stepping woman was in voluble 
agreement. He wore a bowler, and pince-nez: when he took them 
off, Desmond reflected idly, there would be deep purple grooves 
at the sides of his nose. 

His speculations were broken by the appearance of Erica, on 
the opposite side of the road. As usual, she gave no sign of having 
seen him, but looked up and down, and crossed leisurely. She 
had lovely legs and ankles, and her step was buoyant. 

“Hullo.” 

They had met. He held her hand for an instant—it was sur- 
prisingly warm through her glove—and they turned and made for 
a bank of trees above the Serpentine. For a few minutes their 
talk was in monosyllables. Her head was averted; he gazed at 
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the curve of her cheek, the imperious set of the small head on the 
neck, and the straight slender throat. Then she turned and half 
looked at him—mockingly. 

“Oughtn’t you to be with your mother?” 

“Oh, I don’t think so,” he answered casually. 

“Doesn’t she?” 

He shrugged his shoulders, and looked across the park. She 
wouldn’t succeed in riling him to-day. 

“She didn’t appear to. After all, she’ll have me all to-morrow.” 

Her mouth twitched: she looked away again. 

“I’m afraid you’re not a dutiful son.” 

It was strange to him, her resentment of his mother, which she 
strove to hide with banter. His mother, who had known her for 
years, was always kind toher. Once, not long ago, she had offered 
Erica a blouse she did not want: perhaps that was it. Certainly 
Erica had been rude, and hurt her feelings. His mother had never 
forgotten the incident, and never would. 

Soon they had found a couple of chairs, in a moderately secluded 
spot, and were sitting down. 

His awkwardness passed, and they began to talk more freely. 
He asked her about her music, and presently told her of a story 
he was writing. That was one of his most transparent but yet 
most successful devices: to dramatize any one of his perplexities 
about her, and appeal to her for comment; or to sound her ideas, 
in the same way, upon any subject wherein he was anxious to 
know what she thought. She must always have known, yet she 
invariably told him; and he almost dared to guess at times that 
she grasped eagerly at the parable, to make revelations which shy- 
ness stopped her from making more directly. If only he could 
always feel sure that her aloofness and her air of mystery were 
only shyness. Sometimes he felt it: when he was away from her, 
he was sure of it; but when they were together, his own shyness 
overcame him, and she was able to impose her own terms upon 
their intercourse. 

A silence fell. His heart began to beat, but while he was still 
steady he plunged in. 

“Why did you say it might be better for us not to meet?” 

She did not answer at once, so he continued, in a tone of gentle 
mockery not unlike hers. 
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“Are you getting afraid? I thought we had decided to go on 
and take whatever life had to give us or do to us. Open-eyed— 
children of this century, and all that kind of thing; no playing for 
safety? Are you getting afraid?” he repeated, ironically. 

“Yes, Desmond.” She turned to him quite suddenly and simply. 

“Why?” 

His voice had of its own accord become gentler. 

“Because—because we may go too far. I mean”’—her colour 
rose ever such a little—‘‘I shall have to decide whether I love you 
or not.” 

His mouth grew dry, but he managed a smile. 

“And is that so very terrible? Or so difficult?” 

“It’s very difficult. And—you see—I want to be sure what 
you feel about it too. You’re not sure yourself. It’s one thing 
not to be afraid of life—I don’t think I’m that, Desmond; but it’s 
only silly to put one’s hand deliberately into the fire if one’s just 
going to get burned, and nothing else.” 

“Well. Do you think it’s quite impossible that you should ever 
love me?” 

“I don’t know, Desmond. In some ways I think I could, and 
in other ways I couldn’t. I—” 

“That’s exactly how I feel about you,” he cut in quickly. “And, 
that being so, it seems to me obviously the best thing that we 
should carry on as we are, and watch the event.” He looked at 
his watch, and got up. “Come along, let’s go and have dinner; 
and then we shall have a little while here afterwards.” 

She rose reluctantly, and he felt elated: this was the first time 
that he had managed their conversation, definitely controlled it. 
Her face was troubled for a minute or so; then, suddenly, she 
laughed, and took his arm. 

“Oh, well!” she said. 

They walked along, happily, towards Hyde Park Corner. She 
swung her steps to his, and he felt a thrill at their unison. 

He turned his head and looked at her. She really was rather 
marvellous. The spring day had caught her, ‘too; she was flushed, 
and she hummed a little tune as she walked. She moved easily, 
buoyantly: the health and fitness of her slim muscular body was 
apparent in every step she took. 

They reached the Corner, climbed on top of a bus, and began 
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to glide down Piccadilly. There were few people on the town. 
ward buses, but each bus bound west was crowded with white 
faces upturned like flowers to the setting sun. Then the street 
closed in; there was no longer the dim open park on their right, 
but even in the street the soft golden radiance swam undefeated, 
and the Circus itself was a warm pit of light. Up Shaftesbury 
Avenue they went, and everywhere people wore the same air of 
expectancy and joy. It was an adventure to ride on the bus, to 
walk on the pavements, to be anywhere on such an evening; the 
conductor sang to himself as he clattered up the steps to take the 
fares. 

A few minutes later they were seated at a small side table in their 
favourite restaurant in Soho. Erica put back her coat; on her 
slender neck, which glowed warmly in the light of the shaded lamp 
beside them, was a string of big white beads. Desmond watched 
them as she moved. Ordinarily he did not greatly care for them; 
they seemed cold; but to-night they caught the rosy shaded light, 
and matched exactly the warm tints of her skin. He looked at 
her; she was beautiful in the flattering light, every curve softened, 
the firmness of her jaw concealed. She caught his eye, gave him 
the quickest of smiles, and looked away. 

He began to eat his soup, and then sat back, gazing at her. She 
did not talk, but he was used to that, and made no attempt to 
rouse her. Erica could talk—there were few things she could not 
say—on those rare occasions when she was in the mood. He thought 
of her letter again. “I wish I could tell you things when I'm 
with you . . . but somehow, it all goes then, and instead of the 
things I thought of to say to you when I was alone, I find myself 
almost wanting to say spiteful things...” Yes, in a way, 
he could understand. 

“Desmond.” __ 

He started, surprised in the midst of his thoughts, and saw 
that she was looking past him into the room, a little flushed, and 
breathing quickly. 

“Yes?” 

“Desmond—I—” She broke off. He waited patiently. She 
bent over her plate. 

“Yes. What is it?’ he prompted her, very gently, looking 
down at his hand. 
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“]. . . oh, nothing.” 
“Can't you tell me?” 
He sat dead still, hardly daring to move. 

“Desmond—only this.” She spoke hurriedly. “I’m afraid I'd 
never be able to be—as you wanted me—when you wanted me. 
J—oh, you know, I’m so moody, so unsure of myself. I don’t 
seem to know myself. I might promise, and—” 

She stopped, and bent forward, so that he could not see her 
face. Then after a pause, he began to speak very gently to reas- 
sure her, to tell her that no one wanted to hurry her, or force 
her to make up her mind. They both had plenty of time before 
them, why hurry? 

“That’s just it, Desmond,” she was saying presently. “Some- 
times I think I could love you—as you want me to—sometimes 
I think that I could love you so that nothing else in the world 
would matter to me. And then another part of me says no.” 

He tried to speak lightly. 

“Why, what’s the trouble? What’s my worst drawback? 
Temper?” 

“Oh no, nothing mental at all.” 

His heart sank a little, suddenly. What was coming now? 
But his voice remained as careless as before. 

“What is it then? Don’t you like the shape of my nose, or the 
way I part my hair?” 

“No, no, nothing like that.” She was really blushing now. 

“You'll think it’s horrid, Desmond; I think it’s horrid of me, 
I hate myself for it, but I can’t help it. It’s just—well, you know, 
all my family think a lot of games, and are good at them, and 
naturally I’ve been brought up to think a lot of them. And you’re 
no good at them—and you haven’t been strong—your illness, and 
all that—” 

“But,” he said, “that’s all over now. I’m quite all right again, 
and the doctors say I'll be as fit as ever soon.” 

“I know, I know; but—don’t you see? it’s difficult to explain, 
but there’s a sort of instinct in me that demands that I shall 
respect the man I love, physically. Anything like illness repels me. 
It’s rotten, it’s cruel, I know. It doesn’t repel me mentally, but 
by instinct. I couldn’t love a man who wasn’t fit and strong— 
love him properly, that is.” 
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She was still looking away from him, with a high spot of colour 
in each cheek. There was a pause, as the waiter brought fresh 
dishes. Then he leaned forward to speak. She looked full at 
him now, and he saw that she was genuinely troubled. 

“Well,” he said smiling, “that’s simple enough. I was afraid 
it was much worse. All I’ve got to do is to get fit again, and 
prove it to you, and I’ve lots of time to do it in.” 

She smiled back, a wavering doubtful smile. He leaned for. 
ward, and touched her knee under the table. 

“Don’t worry,” he said. “That'll be all right. I know it 
will.” 

“T haven’t hurt your feelings, Desmond, have I?” 

“Not a bit.” He smiled back truthfully. “Not a bit that ever 
was.” 

She looked at him for a moment, sighed, and leaned back in her 
chair. 

“You are nice to me,” she said simply: and for some moments 
she kept her eyes fixed steadily on his face, almost humbly, as 
if she were trying to penetrate the secret of something beyond 
her reach. Then he led the talk to other and lighter matters, and 
soon had her laughing at foolish stories of the people with whom 
he lodged. He was an efficient mimic, and by the time they rose 
to go the tension between them had ceased, and Erica had laughed 
a great deal. 

This time they decided to walk back to the Park. Erica took 
his arm, and they drifted along the various streets parallel with 
Oxford Street to the Marble Arch, talking only a little, very happy. 
It was twenty to nine when they came out into the open again, 
and the gold in the sky had given place to violet and softest blue. 
The arc lamps along the road in the Park seemed to float serenely 
and dreamily in the haze; between them there was neither light 
nor shadow, but different shades of colour and a soft radiance. 
Erica had to be back at her aunt’s in Chelsea by ten, and in the 
ritual of their meetings they always ended the evening by going 
back there in a taxi; so they had not long before them. He steered 
her in the direction of a long slope, shaded with trees and dotted 
with little chairs in couples. Most of the chairs were occupied, 
and it was some minutes before they could find a suitable spot, 
neither too much in the open nor too near other couples. They 
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sat, and for a while he observed their neighbours. Nearest them, 
a tall guardsman, sitting with a girl, grew every minute more 
amorous and insistent; they could hear the low tones of his voice, 
his laugh, and the occasional answering laugh of the girl. In 
the distance, a policewoman moved slowly along; even the harsh- 
ness of her uniform was mellowed in the wonder of the evening, 
and she walked slowly, a little bemused. 

Erica fumbled in her bag, lit a cigarette, and asked him to do 
the same. He did not want one, preferring the scents of the 
evening; and, although she pressed him, he still refused. 

The shades deepened. Here and there, through the trees, they 
could see the lights of Bayswater Road, and the soft roar of the 
traffic had a musical note; steady and unvarying, it might have 
risen from innumerable hives, or been the music of breakers on 
a distant beach. The Park’s freemasonry emboldened them, and 
Desmond moved his chair closer, so that he could put his arm 
around Erica’s waist. She said nothing, and they sat so still 
that when presently she threw away her cigarette the movement 
startled him. He glanced at her face. Her eyes were deep pools 
of light, and she gazed straight in front of her through the trees. 
She could always fly away into infinite distances and leave him, 
and he was too much excited and awed by the mystery of the 
girl’s personality to wonder if he were as mysterious to her. His 
arm was around her, his other hand held hers in her lap, yet she 
was far away from him. 

Presently he disengaged a hand and looked at his watch. Five 
and twenty past nine. They must be going. Erica rose with a 
sigh, and gave a little shiver. They walked across to the Bays- 
water Road, and took a taxi there; and for once she omitted a part 
of her accustomed technique. As the taxi meant kisses, she would 
generally demur beforehand, and suggest that it would be much 
more economical to return by bus or by underground; but to-night 
she said nothing. He directed the driver, and plunged after her 
into the gloom of the cab. 

“Well,” he said, pulling up the knees of his trousers, and mak- 
ing a business of settling down and putting his hat on the floor. 
There was a tightness in his throat, and his heart beat loud. 

The taxi clattered, backed suddenly, stopped, and swung off with 
a jerk upon its course. Desmond waited, looking out of the win- 
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dow. It never did to hurry Erica: there was always the formula 
of delay. 

An indeterminate sound made him turn. For a moment he could 
only distinguish her form, sitting there, riding forward vaguely 
on a sea of darkness: then, as a tall arc lamp swung its pale light 
across the interior of the cab, he saw with amazement that she 
was weeping. . 

“Erica. My darling!” 

His arms sought for her, but she repulsed him, turning round 
and burying her head in the cushions. 

“D-don’t. Leave me alone.” 

He drew back, and sat sideways, contemplating her in dismay. 
Whatever was it now? 

He heaved a deep sigh, flung himself back on the cushions, and 
thrust his hands into his pockets. 

“Oh well,” he said, “I’m damned if J know.” 

The taxi changed gear, and rushed foolishly at an incline. 
Reaching the top, it changed again, and rolled forward contentedly 
upon the long level stretch across the Park. It ceased to have indi- 
viduality in a world of taxis and roads, and became a world of its 
own, riding on rhythmically through time, its night and day 
marked only by the monotonous leaping procession of the arc lamps 
across its floor. Desmond, lying back on the cushions, felt an 
immense melancholy sweep over him. Not the private melancholy 
that comes from a personal grief, but that with which a man who 
has passed through all sorrow, all experience, might from a separate 
star behold the sorrows and experience of mankind. His present 
situation in the world of stress dwindled and became a part of that 
general sorrow, and the world itself fell away beneath him, until 
his understanding was like a shell in which one could listen to the 
waves breaking upon all the beaches that ever have been, every 
storm and every whisper since time began. He was older and 
wiser than the world: and if Erica should presently dry her eyes 
and need his comfort, he would be beyond her reach. 
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STUDIES IN PERSONALITY 


Apepts In Serr-Portrairure. By Stefan Zweig. 
Translated from the German by Eden and Cedar Paul. 
8vo. 357 pages. The Viking Press. $3. 


Tiseritus Cagsar. By G. P. Baker. 8v0. 322 pages. 
Dodd, Mead and Company. $3.50. 


O HIS studies in the personalities of Casanova, Stendhal, and 
Tolstoy, Stefan Zweig affixes an Introduction which might 
be the manifesto of the present-day school of psychological biog- 
raphers and auto-biographers. A decline of the mythopoeic faculty 
is inevitable, he tells us. Men can no longer luxuriate in mythology 
and symbolism. But as a compensation we shall attain a capacity 
“for clear, well-substantiated knowledge.” Already the novel of 
our time is becoming “the embodiment of an exact science of the 
mind.” Results more significant will be obtained. “Everything 
on the terrestrial globe has been weighed and measured, named 
and docketed, leaving in the physical realm nothing but the stars 
as objects for flights of fancy.” For this reason, in the future man 
will devote himself more and more boldly “to the discovery of his 
own soul, to the pursuit of self-knowledge.” Then biography and 
auto-biography will come into their own. 

This seems likely enough. But let us bear in mind that no art 
nor science has ever taken the course that its pioneers have foreseen 
for it. Says Croce, speaking of the art that he is the pioneer of, 
“In order to describe the limitations of the new Historiography it 
must necessarily have developed its antitheses.” The antitheses 
contained in the new biography and auto-biography will bring out 
methods and materials that Stefan Zweig can have no notion of. 
“New problems will inevitably arise from its solutions,” says Croce 
with regard to his Historiography, and the new problems that will 
arise out of the new biography and auto-biography may carry us 
far away from the sort of research and writing that Stefan Zweig 
announces in his Introduction to Adepts in Self-Portraiture. 
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Meanwhile these portraits of Casanova, Stendhal, and Tolstoy 
are of lively interest. The choice of personalities permits the 
writer to give a revelation on three distinct planes—the plane of 
physical life in Casanova, the plane of mental life in Stendhal, and 
the plane of ethical life in Tolstoy. The writer places each of his 
characters in his own milieu, in his own epoch of European life— 
Casanova in that of the adventurer and the rationalist; Stendhal 
in that of the liquidation of the Romantic Movement; Tolstoy in 
the epoch of hopefulness about the brotherhood of man and prepa- 
ration for devastating conflicts. We are given a visual impression 
of each of these men; we are brought to live with them for a while; 
we are shown how to measure the power and the limitation of each, 
It was boredom that caused Casanova to make that great record 
of eighteenth-century life; in his poverty and dependence, a for- 
gotten man, he sat down in the Castle of Dux to talk to himself 
about his own gorgeous doings. With Stendial, the most self- 
centred of men, it was the necessity of conserving some particle of 
his own personality that caused him to write The Charterhouse of 
Parma and The Red and the Black. It was the dread of extine- 
tion that made Tolstoy cry, “What will happen to me?” and then, 
transcending that selfish terror, ask, “What will happen to us?’ 
Stefan Zweig shows us the devious ways by which these three men 
became the confessionalists of European man. 

The book is powerful and it is subtle. His publishers tell us 
that Stefan Zweig is engaged in making a “typology of the spirit.” 
He has written of Balzac, Dickens, and Dostoevsky as masters; 
of Hélderlin, Kleist, and Nietzsche, as men engaged in a struggle 
with the daimon; and Casanova, Stendhal, and Tolstoy in the 
present volume, as adepts in self-portraiture. If he fails to get a 
world audience for his great undertaking it will be because he has 
not all of the literary tact. . . . Once, in speaking to John Butler 
Yeats of a certain New York lawyer whose conversation we had 
been listening to, I said, “I think he talks well.” “Yes,” said the 
great conversationalist to whom I spoke, “but, like all lawyers, he 
exhausts the subject.” And there is Stefan Zweig’s fault. When 
we have read him on Casanova, Stendhal, and Tolstoy, we feel 
that he has, lawyer-like, exhausted the subject. And we should 
not be left with that feeling. It remains to be said that Adepts 
in Self-Portraiture is finely translated. 

In Walter Savage Landor’s Imaginary Conversations there is 
one between Tiberius and his former wife Vipsania: I read it once 
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with a feeling of surprise at finding Tiberius treated as a sympa- 
thetic character. That was because Tacitus, that most whole- 
hearted of dispraisers, had given me my first notion of Augustus’s 
successor. For too many of us Tiberius has been effectively damned 
by Tacitus and Suetonius. 

Tiberius was one of the most unfortunate of men; he was unfor- 
tunate in the enemies he made; he was terribly unfortunate, as 
Mr G. P. Baker now shows us, in the whole of his human relations. 
He was not permitted to remain married to the woman he loved; 
he was forced to divorce her and marry Julia, Augustus’s daughter. 
He lost in his brother Drusus, a companion to whom his spirit could 
reach out, and he saw Drusus’s children become his rivals and his 
bitter antagonists. His wife was unfaithful to him, and started 
a whispering campaign against him, a campaign that was kept up 
by her children. His son Drusus died young; it was discovered 
that he had been poisoned by his wife at the instigation of her 
lover who was Tiberius’s prime minister. He became the successor 
of Augustus under circumstances that permitted the Senate to 
believe that he was “‘a mere tool—and as such none too well trusted 
—of Augustus; a somewhat eccentric figure whom Augustus had 
adopted as his successor in the absence of a more suitable candi- 
date.” His mother still tried to rule him when he was past middle 
life. Germanicus, the favourite of the people and his looked-for 
successor, died under circumstances which made it easy to put the 
myth into circulation that he perished because of Tiberius’s jealousy 
of his brother’s son. He had to take for his successor a youth 
whom he could neither have liked nor trusted—‘‘the queer, rickety, 
abnormal, baby-faced son of Germanicus” whom we know as 
Caligula. 

A most unfortunate life. And it was Tiberius’s business to hold 
up the Dictatorship—to give “the temporary rule of Caesar, and 
the hazardous principate of Augustus, permanence as a reality 
hardly again to be shaken.” This had to be done, and Tiberius 
was able enough and devoted enough to get it done. And for this 
he was hated by a Senate whose day was over. Important Sena- 
tors, no longer exercising executive functions, became an intellec- 
tual group with a profession of Stoicism. A dislike of Tiberius 
was made traditional with the Stoics, and they, who passed on so 
much of the Roman tradition to us, passed on a dislike of the great 
framer of Caesarian rule. 

Mr G. P. Baker, in Tiberius Caesar, gives us the lineaments of 
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a great man. He tells us that “we can easily construct two men 
out of the material”—“one, a gruff, upright soldier-statesman; the 
other, a monster of cruelty and wickedness.” Mr Baker does not 
succeed in fusing the two and making a credible human being for 
us. He gives us the upright soldier-statesman, in a way that wins 
for Tiberius our sympathy and admiration. But he fails to relate 
him to the old man of Capri. Instead, he brings forward Seianus 
and romanticizes him, in order, one must think, to have us overlook 
the too unaccountable Tiberius: “He was a Tuscan, sprung of 
that strange, dark and ancient Etrurian race which seemed to 
derive many of its typical characteristics from an older culture 
than that of classical Greece and Rome. The Etrurian possessed 
a start in the virtues and vices of civilization that the Roman, 
trained in a later school, never quite recaptured: his very mind and 
temperament, like those of the Jew, were attuned by a remote 
historical experience to the life of populous cities and crowded 
human society. Maecenas had been a Tuscan—that very wise 
man of the world who never fought nor worked, but, because he 
lived in a torrent of talk, ruled the men who did so. . . . After all, 
the art of arriving at an understanding with other men is the whole 
art of civilization.” Leaving aside the question of the reported 
infamies of the old man of Capri it is certain that Tiberius did 
much to leave a bad name for himself in history. He put Rome 
under the power of the informer and the agent-provocateur. His 
tortuous intrigue that had for its end the netting of Seianus is 
evidence of a distorted mind. And yet, perhaps, if we saw that 
intrigue without being aware of the personal dramas that were 
connected with it we might know it for something quite simple, 
something typically Italian. The “long letter from Capri” that 
meant the doom of Tiberius’s overweening minister is not unique: 
Savonarola received his sentence through a like letter. The ~xecu- 
tion of Seianus was just such an exemplary display of power as 
Machiavelli recommended to his Prince. Perhaps if Mr Baker 
had studied Tiberius the Emperor as an Italian politician he could 
have related his earlier to his later life. 

Still this is a book that tells us much about an extraordinary per- 
sonality and reveals a great deal about a period that was a salient 
one—perhaps the most salient—in European history. 


Papraic CoLuM 
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Sr Georce at Sitene. By Alvaro Guevara. With 
Cover Designs by the Author. The Hours Press, 
Chapelle-Réanville, Eure, France. 10/6. 










HE gods love neither justice nor diligence. Persistent clever- 

ness has no weight with the muses who cast their favour on 
purity, when it is purity of imagination. In other words Sefior 
Guevara has dug up the secret of the pre-renaissance, he has heard 
of St George as Carpaccio presumably heard of him, and by simple 
ignorance of all criteria of English verse he writes with real 
naiveté at a time when the grovelling English are breaking their 
backs to attain the false. The secret of the pre-renaissance, of 
Simone Martini for example, is interest in main subject of a com- 
position, the decadence, culminating in Gongorism is perfection of 
detail, or attention to detail and oblivion of the first aim. I doubt 
if any skilled poet could deal with a saint’s legend without boring 
the reader intolerably, Sefior Guevara will merely infuriate the 


clever. 

















“A black suit of mail in which he was dressed 
Knit so strong that never it might tear, 

A halo of gold air she placed upon his head 
That to attack him no offender dare” 








It is almost to be hoped that the author will never see a critique 
for if he once tries to “learn to write” he will almost certainly fall 
into every known pitfall. Were I called upon to explain why this 
poem is readable I should ascribe it to the fact that the author 
is a well-known painter and that the habit of discipline in his own 
art has given him the fundamentals of aesthetic in another, so that 
his clichés and inversions do not almightily matter; if he had 
faked he would have ruined the whole thing, but there is no touch 
of pretentiousness or preciosity; his artifice is rhyme, always very 
simple, and utterly without inhibition. 














Ezra Pounp 











A FANFARE FROM BLOOMSBURY 


Civitization. By Clive Bell. r2mo. 264 pages. 
Harcourt, Brace and Company. $2.50. 


OST sensitive and intelligent minds, if they are to contem- 
plate without perturbation the shocking gaps in the social 
structure, and to enjoy immunity from spiritual unease, must 
create some personal scheme of values, which, though recognized 
as arbitrary and shifting, will offer at least a temporary footing 
of security not exclusive altogether of a knowledge of the painful 
disparities in human life. Poets like Shelley, Byron, Leopardi, 
and Baudelaire, to mention but a few, sought to do this. Other 
writers such as Pater and M Valéry have appeared to withdraw 
and close the door ceremoniously behind them, though the light 
which issued from their latticed windows has been sufficient to 
entice many travellers into their cool, exclusive, walled-in gardens. 
To-day it is more than ever difficult for those belonging to the 
“neurotic” minority, not only to gather sufficient energy to revolt 
against inequality, but to retain sufficient mental equilibrium 
to conserve their own separate inspirations. With machinery 
shattering their quiet, destroying their solitude, penetrating with 
its strident racket the most solid walls, thundering over their heads 
like huge mechanized birds, as if even God had turned traitor to 
the sensibilities he had so delicately contrived, where each new 
automatic toy is subordinate to the pleasure and usage of infantile, 
torpid, and complacent citizens, and where democracy rises up, 
menacing and inchoate, to assert its brazen claims, this minority has 
perforce to flee or to hold its ground with a defence both brisk 
and robust. 
Mr Clive Bell, so eminently well-balanced in this age, so much 
a product of the century, is one of those spokesmen for the minority 
who combine sagacity with virtuosity. The language he uses is a 
language racy enough to be appreciated, even, by the younger 
generation. He, too, has his answer to these old recurring ques 
tions, and if at moments he gives reply somewhat in the manner 
of a popular elucidator from a “modern art” platform we should 
perhaps be grateful that thus many will listen who might other- 
wise be deaf. 
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What, then, is this civilization about which there is so much 
talk, he asks, this civilization to preserve which so many young men 
have lost their lives? And then with a light talkative address he 
goes about finding the answer. The only manner, he tells us, of 
ascertaining what is meant by civilization is to determine the par- 
ticular qualities “which are common to all highly civilized societies 
and which savages are without.” In order to do this we must select 
from the past those epochs in history which represent civilization 
at its highest, and on which there can be no division of opinion. 
The three epochs he has thus segregated for study are the fifth and 
fourth centuries Athens, Italy during the Renaissance, and eight- 
eenth-century France. By a series of deft and talented elimina- 
tions he adduces as the determining characteristics of these privi- 
leged periods, characteristics, it is understood, not to be discovered 
in any barbaric community—and here he acknowledges his debt 
to Westermarck’s Origin and Development of the Moral Idea—a 
sense of values and reasonableness. It sounds simple, too simple, 
and yet Mr Bell has, with a most nimble assiduity, put down each 
protruding objection. And with what snap and dash he commends 
all that is sensitive, receptive, and unhampering, generous, eman- 
cipated, and tolerant in our civic life. Again and again he throws 
in a word devoid of mean prudence in justification of exactly 
those things which might shock that outer circle to which this 
spry and wide-awake exponent of the inner circle so obviously ap- 
peals. He attacks wars—the last war—pursuit of success, prudery 
in matters of sex, interest in sports, greed, worldliness; everything, 
indeed, that appeals alone, either to the senses, or to those values 
which are maintained by custom rather than by natural civility. 
“Intelligent human beings will never long be satisfied with animal 
pleasures. For them the pleasures of the intellect and emotions 
come first: and that is just the place civilization assigns them.” 

It is not in this portion of his book that we feel unwilling to 
follow Mr Bell’s lead, for even if we should judge his analysis 
somewhat too neat, too easy, we are yet in sympathy with all that 
he upholds, and we feel that he has spoken the truth with sapience 
and spirit. It is in that section where he offers his own individual 
program for realizing a society in which the values he approves 
may be adequately nurtured, may be given their most favourable 
opportunity to flower, that we reluctantly withdraw our support, 
even though in doing so we may, as the author so unblushingly 
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warns us, be running the risk of “plumping for barbarism.” “Ciyi. 
lization,” writes Mr Bell, “requires the existence of a leisured class, 
and a leisured class requires the existence of slaves—of people, | 
mean, who give some part of their surplus time and energy to 
the support of others.” Like Matthew Arnold Mr Bell feels 
the necessity of a nucleus of men and women from which, as he 
so infelicitously puts it, “light can radiate and sweetness ooze.” 
But the great poet who devoted so much of his thought to the close 
and sober elucidation of educational ineptitudes and higher social 
development would, one surmises, have deemed something wrong 
in any group trained, as Mr Bell suggests, for the sole purpose of 
enjoying within its own privileged circle the aloof and fastidious 
delights of refined relationships. There is something essentially 
artificial in such a conception. Culture must have its roots deeper 
in the common life than this. And it is here that one senses that 
Mr Bell is speaking from inside the secure barriers of such a 
favoured and civilized minority, a minority he would like to see 
duplicated in every great city, and yet supported intact in its own 
superior isolation. His is the protest of this group against the 


lurching, steam-roller invasion of modernity. Indeed, one dis- 
covers repeatedly in his manner of expressing himself traces of 
class-conscious London gatherings, where, as he says, “a raised 


shoulder or an eye-brow replaces the grin of the savage,” and is 
considered neither discourteous nor in bad taste. Americans have 
on more than one occasion had the opportunity of becoming in- 
structed in such refined manipulations. And how unmistakably the 
flavour of this fashionable intercourse comes to us in such sentences 
as: “The intellect must be free to handle, not only in earnest, but 
in fun all things in heaven and earth”; “The civilized habit of 
not being solemn when one is serious.” The italics are mine. One 
has to recall that the English hardly know the meaning of true 
wit or manners, that they are seldom capable of a tone, which, while 
deriding “the verities” is still able to maintain grace. If Mr Bell 
had said, ““The intellect must be free to handle, not only in serious- 
ness, but lightly, all things it approaches,” we would have con- 
curred, or “This civilized habit of not being sententious when 
one is serious”: in that there would be no patronage. One longs 
in this writing for a little of the sombre vehemence which has been 
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so eminently the gift to literature of this great and moral people, 
some slight trace of “the cold passion, the intractable obstinacy, 
the heroic sternness” of the English character. Mr Bell’s vivacity 
js without fervour or exaltation. Let me give one or two more 
examples of his style of writing: “I think of the misguided and 
shocking people who eat cheese, and I try not to be silly”; “the 
champagne and caviare of the spiritual life” ; “Barbarous passions 
bring with them no gift of lasting power. They are as destructive 
to happiness as hollow teeth.” 

One fears, indeed, that if it is left to Mr Clive Bell, and “clever- 
ish” people of his kind, to communicate to the barbarians of his 
country those evasive values of irony, courtesy, and taste, which 
he so esteemed in “that adorable eighteenth century” in France, 
he will be little more successful than were his countrymen in the 
period of that great epoch. Perhaps had he listened with more 
attention to the impeccable words of his distinguished hostess, 
during those privileged hours when he was permitted to “chatter” 
so intimately and so frequently in that “workroom at Fitzroy 
Square,” he might have profited to greater advantage. 


A.tyst GREGORY 
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ABRAHAM LincoLn: 1809-1858. By Albert J. Bev- 
eridge. Two volumes. Houghton Mifflin. $12.50. 


EALISM is doubtless a relative word; yet in the late Mr 
Beveridge’s massive possession of the facts of record in Lin- 
coln’s history there seems much that would set this biography, 
uncompleted as it is, well toward the peak of realistic endeavour. 
It is not that his narrative of a political ambition as intense as it 
was sober and ennobled, is of major literary corsequence, or submits 
to us particularly vivid impressions of Lincoln’s days, or even 
shows quite that skilful and compact use of the facts of biography 
to interpret the course of character which Lord Charnwood, for 
instance, brought into requisition. Elaborately considered but also 
undramatic, the narrative is, deliberately perhaps, without rhetoric. 
And while as student of character the biographer has been minutely 
alert to development and to signs of the later Lincoln in the earlier, 
as may be seen in his emphasis upon the Second Inaugural over- 
tones perceptible in the Peoria speech of 1854, ambitious excursion- 
ing into the history of political institutions has brought to the 
depiction of character, no slight difficulties of focus and relief. 

The considerations of greatest weight here, however, are such 
as should always weigh with writers and readers. They are implied 
in Lincoln’s own criticism of biography, quoted at the beginning 
of the narrative: “Biographies as generally written, are not only 
misleading but false. The author makes a wonderful hero of his 
subject. He magnifies his perfections, if he has any, and sup- 
presses his imperfections. History is not history unless it is the 
truth.” His present biographer has considered these words well. 
Here the chief ideal will be the significant one of scrupulous 
research, assumptions and loose fiction being rejected. 

Naturally where the record dwindles, depiction dwindles also. 
The reader gets well-ascertained glimpses of the personal Lincoln, 
the indefatigable story-teller, the shabby student of Euclid and 
the newspapers, the humorous and tremendous son of the country 
cross-roads, but the Lincoln mainly introduced to our notice is the 
honourable but quite practical Whig boss, the shrewd, vigilant, 
and indispensable party worker, the anxious and ceaseless writer 
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of letters to county partisans of influence, the adroitly eloquent 
floor leader in the legislature, the circuit-rider who knew every 
man, woman, and child in central Illinois. 

The biographer’s point of observation will be justified by the 
illumination it affords of the essential man—the true and final 
directions of his being. In this case it seems properly chosen, even 
if Lincoln as a citizen and a neighbour is somewhat neglected. 
Mr Beveridge was able, in the first place, to give effect to his own 
special qualifications, having himself been the plough-boy of parts 
who grew up to defeat Bryan in the lists of party eloquence. He 
was able to present not only that side of Lincoln for which there 
was admissible testimony, but found opportunity for seeing in 
their proper relations both the obvious and the inner Lincoln— 
not an easy feat, one must suppose, since those who knew Lincoln 
best and longest seem agreed that in spite of his immense sincerity 
and sociability, he was one of the most hidden of men. His stories, 
his electric oddity, his gregariousness, his profound kindness—such 
traits are not necessarily revelatory of their inward sources. They 
could have been used as defences against the curious. They could 
have been the means by which their possessor drew out and scanned 
the minds of others. Perhaps, as has been suggested by some of 
his biographers, they were one mode of that mysterious education 
of “few books and many men” which he gave himself, no one 
knows how, and by which he was fitted for unexampled political 
and personal achievements. 

At all events, to apprehend the character of those later achieve- 
ments is to apprehend the value of biography which has been 
based on a study of Lincoln as a country politician. Of the many 
subtle responsibilities devolving upon him when he became presi- 
dent, probably the one with respect to which possible disaster lay 
on every side, was that of keeping the North united in prosecuting 
the war—and with him in his refusals of peace—until a peace 
could be had that would secure the union. Surely it was a sig- 
nificant feat, the discernment and moulding of opinion to great 
ends. The actual manner of performance doubtless, will continue 
to be hidden in the general mystery of Lincoln’s talents, but some 
light certainly is shed by such a study as the present one, with its 
spontaneous but informed appreciation, its impeccable documen- 
tation, its atomic inspection of the record. 

It exhibits Lincoln’s striking gifts in their early exercise, and 
in many of their degrees of growth. At the age of fifteen, we 
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learn, he was making effective short speeches; to fellow workers in 
the fields, for instance ; or was producing with infinite pains sundry 
written juvenilia on temperance, government, the American People, 
and other matters invariably social in their bearing. And stil] 
earlier he had become known throughout the country-side for his 
love of talk and talkers and his extreme sociability. From this and 
similar data, one may infer that his gifts in understanding and 
persuading the masses of his fellow citizens had origin in a lavish 
outwardness of nature, an outwardness never in the least vitiated 
by a later reserve. 

Other matters than origins, however, have place in the biog- 
rapher’s minute considerations of the earlier Lincoln. Up to 
1849, the beginning of Lincoln’s eclipse as a politician, these 
considerations make a voluminous tale of political enterprise, of 
skilled and realistic judgement, of ambitious, anxious use of every 
honourable turn and opening; yet as often as not, of defeat, from 
which perhaps more was learned of men and the modes of their 
persuasion, than from success. From 1849 to 1854 came his gen- 
eral political interregnum, filled, it seems, with saddened reflection, 
further study, and the continued practice of law. The description 
of this interval is a happy instance of the biographer’s chosen 
method of assembling and balancing testimony and of finally allow- 
ing the best of it to speak for itself, the evidence being supplied 
by Lincoln’s associates at the bar, probably the most considerable 
in numbers and competence of the more intimate witnesses of his 
career in Illinois. These despondent days of his were the period 
of a great development in Lincoln, his biographer implies. At all 
events, after 1854, “we find him making speeches so unlike those 
of the party politician phase of his life that another and different 
man seems to be delivering them.” He now begins to appear as 
the unmistakable spokesman of immense issues, and there is an 
elevation, a sympathy, a tolerance in his plain but increasingly 
distinguished utterance, which, as Mr Beveridge noted, “is not to 
be found in any other pronouncements of the times.” 

While death has condemned the historian to a serious incom- 
pleteness—he could not touch Lincoln’s astonishing final years of 
growth as president—and while the delineation as it stands is 
doubtless open to more than one objection, especially from those 
whose first demand is that biography shall be an entertainment, it 
seems nevertheless a monument of suitability both to subject and 


to biographer. Cuarves K. Truesioop 
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A Vovace To THE Istanp oF THE ArTicotEs, by André Maurois, translated 
from the French by David Garnett (12mo, 75 pages; Appleton: $1.50) 
is rich in irony but richer still in implications. Had M Maurois sunk a 
shaft to the very centre of his fantasy and explored its hidden veins 
instead of being content merely to mine the surface outcroppings, one 
suspects that he would have had no difficulty in achieving a major work 
of satire. As it stands, it is a nimble and biting sketch of the frailties of 
the artistic temperament, wherein the germ is isolated and reduced to ab- 
surdity, politely and without effort. The translation is by David Garnett 
and there are harmonious wood engravings by Edward Carrick. 


Cawapian SHort Stories, edited by Raymond Knister (12mo, 340 pages; 
Macmillan: $3) possesses a harmony rather unexpected in a collection 
of this sort. The editor has kept himself modestly in the background, but 
the standards which announce themselves in his choices bespeak his own 
taste. Such stories as Morley Callaghan’s Last Spring They Came 
Over, Merrill Denison’s The Weather Breeder, and Will E. Ingersoll’s 
The Man Who Slept Till Noon are authentic creations, with the very 
texture of life woven in them. Other examples are less individual in tone, 
but throughout the book there is a commendable absence of the type of 
short fiction which is superficially adroit but fundamentally flabby. 


Transition Stories, selected and edited by Eugene Jolas and Robert Sage 
(12mo, 354 pages; Walter V. McKee: $2.50). Whatever else may be urged 
against the collected stories of our esteemed contemporary transition, they 
must be allowed to be in the period. The very shouts and cries and steam- 
whistles and radio-ed advertisements of the time are echoed from its pages. 
To attempt any precise valuation of work so evidently “in progress” would 
be, of course, impossible, but it may assist time, the great editor, to know 
that many curiosities of the present are gratified by such performances as 
Miss Stein’s As A Wife Has A Cow A Love Story, Kurt Schwitter’s Revolu- 
tion, and James Joyce’s Work in Progress ; all of which are included in this 
unusual volume. 


Snares Tuat Pass, by Julian Hawthorne (8vo, 364 pages; Houghton 


Mifflin: $4) will doubtless have value for those who are interested in 
knowing how Coventry Patmore, Lord Cardigan, Swinburne, George 
Meredith, and other Englishmen of 1853 and 1880 appeared to one who 
found them in the flesh. Even this value, however, is somewhat depreci- 
ated by the fact that the author’s temperament appears to lack refractive 
power. The trappings of reminiscence are here abundant enough, but 
not very much of the inner substance of response which perhaps more 
than anything else makes recollections worth the telling. 








Nore: In reviewing The Letters of Sacco and Vanzetti, edited by Marion Denman 
Frankfurter and Gardner J May 1929, page 439, the Editors wished to specify 
$3 rather than $2 as the price of it. 
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A SENTIMENTAL JourNeEY, by Laurence Sterne (18mo, 233 pages; World’s 
Classics, Oxford University Press, American Branch: 80 cents); Typ 
Comino Race, The Haunter and Haunted, by Lord Lytton (18mo, 229 
pages; World’s Classics, Oxford University Press, American Branch: § 
cents). Lovers of style cannot but rejoice at the inclusion of such a perfect 
flower of literature as the Sentimental Journey in a series of publications 
destined for the general public. The Courts of Law, indeed, might do 
worse than make the reading of it obligatory, for when a masterpiece of 
gay philosophy survives, with undiminished vigour, the rigorous repression 
of the Victorian period, it is apparent, as Virginia Woolf points out in an 
admirable preface, that such a work must have qualities genuinely neces. 
sary to humanity. Lord Lytton’s Utopia, on the other hand, does not wear 
quite so well, owing to the fact that people in the present period of the 
world’s history are so content with their comforts that they are not much 
concerned with looking about for a better system of living. 


Serectep Poems or Witu1aM Bake, with an introduction by Basil de 
Sélincourt (18mo, 309 pages; The World’s Classics, Oxford University 
Press, American Branch: 80 cents). Containing many of the Songs of 
Innocence and Experience, and also extracts from Jerusalem, The Book 
of Thel, King Edward the Third, The Four Zoas, even An Island in the 
Moon, and others, not to speak of excerpts from Blake’s prose and letters, 
this selection is perhaps as adequate to his character as selection could be. 
At all events it leaves no doubt that he was expressly the artist of his 
own inspiration. “I am under the direction of messengers from Heaven, 
daily and nightly,” he writes a friend, January 10, 1802, and well it 
might be, in his modes of utterance as in his matter. Others, like Milton, 
to whom Blake much adverted, might show the currents of thought and 
expression in which they were nourished, but Blake, even when ostensibly 
imitating, seems still in a tradition remarkably his own. 


Lyrical Poetry or THE NineTeENTH Century, by H. J. C. Grierson 
(12mo, 159 pages; Harcourt, Brace: $1.25) is a compact, wise, and in- 
cisive examination of its theme. Professor Grierson brings his critical 
faculties to direct focus; he knows what he wishes to say and how he 
wishes to say it. In consequence, the reader is conveyed across a wide 
field with neither confusion nor hurry, enabled to check his own impres- 
sions against those of a mind whose action is clarifying and comprehensive. 
Among his many services, the author pays deserved tribute to the peasant 
John Clare, chips some of the critical barnacles off Browning, and ap- 
praises with discernment the poetic importance of the Nineties. 


Tue Great ENLIGHTENMENT, by Lee Wilson Dodd (10mo, 250 pages; 
Harper's: $2) is an epitome of the poet’s own preferences, a selection from 
all he has written in several decades. One does not find here any striking 
difference between the verse of the closing years of the last century and 
that of to-day; Mr Dodd is one whose muse attained complete and grace- 
ful expression in a minor key, and he has wisely refrained from forcing 
the note. Within their field, these poems have clarity and ease; they 
speak to the mind as well as the emotions. 
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A Son or Eartu, Collected Poems, by William Ellery Leonard (10mo, 224 
s; Viking Press: $2). The pith of this Collection is to be found, 
and bitter-tasting it is with its intense astringent savour, in the verse- 
sequence entitled Unpublished Leaves. In The Lynching Bee, however, 
the author’s Ishmaelitish loathing for the blood-lusts of respectable nor- 
mality rises to a shriek of imaginative disgust which has a terrifying 
power and a vibrant grandeur. The World-War poems are much less 
moving; while the earlier and later autobiographical marginalia are only 
arresting where that lava of white-hot feeling, which the least reference 
to the tragedy of his life evokes, jets out in ghastly pulsations. 


Tue Dramatic Works or GerHart Hauptmann: Vol. IX, Florian Geyer, 
Veland, translated from the German by Bayard Quincy Morgan and 
Edwin Muir (12mo, 386 pages; Viking Press: $2.50). Lovers of the 
revolutionary, national-mystical genius of Hauptmann will add this ninth 
volume of the now familiar “navy-blue” translations with grateful satis- 
faction to the imposing row of preceding ones. No less a lapse of time 
than thirty years separates the composition of Florian Geyer from that 
of Veland and one notes with interest the change in the dramatist’s method. 
Brimming with a fantastic heroic gusto and a rollicking brutal extrava- 
gance the former work is frankly and solidly objective; whereas there is 
something in the mystical cruelty of Veland’s revenge upon Harald that 
almost approaches that region of cerebral outrageousness which in this 
country seems to have become the monopoly of Mr Robinson Jeffers. A 
neophyte in the interpretation of such Nordic Terror-Riddles is left be- 
wildered as to the precise réle of Hervar the White in Veland’s apotheosis ; 
but even this obscurity does not diminish the frisson excited by this start- 


ling mystery-play. 


Boris Aronson, et l’art du théatre, par Waldemar George (4to, 16 pages, 
32 plates; Editions des Chroniques du Jour). Foreign critics learn their 
America as best they may. One suspects at times that it is the artist who 
seeks the critic rather than the critic who seeks the artist. At any rate it 
seems a bit odd that Waldemar George of Paris should give first place 
among his “foreign masters of the theatre” to Boris Aronson, whom we 
scarcely know, instead of to Robert Edmond Jones, Norman-Bel Geddes, or 
Lee Simonson whom we know so well. M George’s study of this foreign 
master is excellently put forth, as is the way in Paris, and the illustrations 
do all that is possible for the artist. They show him to be a steady 
subscriber to all the modes of the moment. M George calls him “eclectic” 
and says furthermore, with grand oratory, that Mr Aronson puts the theatre, 
which has been flirting with strange gods of late, back where it belongs— 
in the theatre. 


AMERICAN FuRNITURE AND Decoration, Colonial and Federal, by Edward 
Stratton Holloway (8vo, 191 pages; Lippincott: $5). The author says 
he designed this book for use and it would appear that he has not designed 
in vain. The facts in regard to American furniture are given copiously 
and in order; and the illustrations are the same. Altogether Mr Holloway 
has compiled an excellent book of reference. 
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Pieter Brugcet THE Exper, A Study of His Paintings, by Virgil Barker 
(4to, 63 pages; The Arts Publishing Corporation: $2). The works of 
Bruegel the Flder are not only few but widely scattered and the difficulties 
in the way of acquiring an expert and rounded knowledge of the artist 
have prevented much effort towards this end. Mr Barker’s foreign travels 
fortunately coincided with his enthusiastic interest in the work of the 
Dutch master—whose name has practically introduced a new adjective 
into the language, since, when we say a painter is Bruegellian, we now 
convey the impression that he indulges in crowded canvases—and he has 
been enaoled to give a clear and impressive account of the great genius who 
is still so little known to the general public. The illustrations are copious 
and aid the study greatly. 


Ananias, or The False Artist, by Walter Pach (8vo, 281 pages; Harper's: 
$4). Ananias is the name Mr Pach applies to artists who consciously or 
unconsciously sacrifice their creative powers upon the altar of Mammon. 
People do not have to know much about art to know that there are many 
false prophets among the artists operating from the most expensive studios, 
and as there is always something pleasantly exhilarating about an exposée 
of any kind, the public, in considerable numbers, read Mr Pach, hoping, per- 
haps, for more than they got. Such disappointment as there was came 
from the fact that Sargent, Géréme, Léon Bonnat, etc., had disintegrated 
appreciably in the public opinion long before Mr Pach began his destruc. 
tive blows. The author confesses to stifling these opinions of his for 
twenty years—he does not explain clearly why—but having cleaned house 
at last in this fashion, he is now certainly obliged to repeat the hygienic 
process at lesser intervals—or be branded himself an Ananias critic. 


Tue Onty Two Ways to Write a Story, by John Gallishaw (8vo, 486 
pages; Putnam: $5) undertakes the linear analysis of a score of short 
stories, in order to acquaint the student with their component parts, their 
proportions, and the articulation of their chief members. Mr Gallishaw, 
in effect, conducts an anatomy class in short fiction. He calls to his aid 
an extensive nomenclature—architectural norm, presentation unit, turning 
point of furtherance, turning point of hindrance, conclusive act. In so far 
as the process of creation can be reduced to a chart, Mr Gallishaw’s con- 
trivance clicks, but the whole method somewhat resembles taking a Swiss 
watch apart and putting it together again with a screw driver. 


Contemporary Britisy Literature, by John M. Manly and Edith Rickert 
(12mo, 345 pages; Harcourt, Brace: $2). One is under obligation to 
those who are able to provide in small compass, information so compre- 
hensive as is given in this survey (revised) of types and schools of 
writing in contemporary British literature, with biographical data, bibliog- 
raphies, reading-lists, and recommended studies and reviews. Compression 
requires succinctness and it would seem that experts have the right to be 
didactic; nevertheless one mourns the absence of such authors as Charles 


Whibley, George Saintsbury, John Eglinton, and Logan Pearsall Smith. 
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ScuusERT THE Man, by Oscar Bie, freely translated from the German by 
Jean Starr Untermeyer (10mo, 215 pages; Dodd, Mead: $3) devotes less 
than a fifth of its space to biography, the remainder being taken up with 
a descriptive analysis of his compositions. The author’s biographical 
method is somewhat inconsecutive and ejaculatory; he modestly disclaims 
originality. Students of music will find his critical chapters of decided 
value, and the choice of this work as the official biography of the Schubert 
centennial is justified on that score. 


EuzasetH Cuupeicn, Duchess of Kingston, by Beatrice Curtis Brown 
(16mo, 187 pages; Representative Women Series, Viking Press: $2). 
This record of the “determined frivolity” which motivated the life of the 
Duchess of Kingston is but mildly interesting. The biographer asserts 
that Elizabeth Chudleigh is “truly representative of the cosmopolitan 
society woman of the eighteenth century,” but she does not prove her 
case. She has simply assembled the known facts in a compact sketch, 
arranging the intrigues in their proper—or improper—order against a 
rather sketchy social background. There are no positive qualities to give 
the book distinction. 


ApraHam Lincotn Tue Great Captain, A Lecture Delivered at Oxford 


May 7, 1928, by George Haven Putnam (12mo, 32 pages; Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, American Branch: $1). Major Putnam here speaks, as an 
eye-witness, of the great scene in the Cooper Union, New York City, 
February 27, 1860, when Lincoln laid down in simple language but with 
ample earnestness the principle that slavery was not to be permitted to 
extend itself through the federal territories of the United States. He tells 
also of what, in four years of the ensuing struggle, Lincoln came to be to 
the people of the North, soldiers and citizens alike, and concludes with 
describing how his own regiment, stationed at Durham, North Carolina, 
received the news of Lincoln’s death. The brief lecture is simple and 
impressive. 


Herman Metvitie, by Lewis Mumford (8vo, 377 pages; Harcourt, Brace: 


$3.50) carries a warm and steady light into the vast cavern of Melville’s 
genius—a light which penetrates the dark recesses of his mind and reveals 
the natural splendour and over-arching significance of his achievement. 
As a critical biography, Mr Mumford’s study is admirable in rhythm and 
balance and proportion; as an appraisal of the disheartening era in which 
Melville laboured, it attains brilliance by sheer keenness of perception. 
The style is fittingly described in words which Mr Mumford applies to 
that of Melville himself; it is “accurate, pliant, subtle, bold; but it is 
never hectic nor forced.” In a word, Mr Mumford not only renders a 
service to American letters and tribute to a great and lonely writer, but he 
embodies—in this study—the practice of his own preaching concerning 
form, that bulwark against all sprawling and undisciplined and immature 
creative effort, without which there is no “true conservation of energy 
through the arts.” 
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Do We Acree? A Debate between G. K. Chesterton and Bernard Shaw 
(12mo, 47 pages; Edwin Valentine Mitchell) fills one with wistful en 
of the privileged auditors who (by their parenthetical laughter) had 3 
share in the actual proceedings. With two such brilliant opponents and 
with Hilaire Belloc presiding, the discussion must have had an edge which 
cold print can but feebly reflect. Mr Chesterton, as president of the Dis. 
tributionist League, upholds the tenets of that foundation, while Mr 
Shaw lounges comfortably beneath the subdued lights of Fabian Social. 
ism. Both sides retire in good order, after igniting a variety of verbal 
skyrockets in each other’s honour. 


Painciptes oF Sociotocy, by Rudolf M. Binder (8vo, 609 pages; Prentice. 
Hall: $5) surveys the complex phenomenon of men in community from a 
neutral and somewhat obvious stronghold. Societies, the author maintains, 
result from the strivings of individuals toward “completion,” and such 
completion cannot take place in isolation but only by co-operative en- 
deavour on the part of all. If the reader should not feel the need of 
thirty chapters and 609 pages to be apprised of this conclusion, it is stil] 
to be noted that the chapters and pages are not without interest in them- 
selves. A plethora of fact is presented in a pertinent, economical, and not 
unattractive manner. 


Greek Tuovcut, by Léon Robin, translated from the French by M. R. 
Dobie (8vo, 380 pages; Knopf: $6.50). With French clarity and pre- 
cision Professor Robin guides us in this volume, from Thales to the 
Neo-Platonists. What lifts his work above ordinary academic treatises 
is a leaping underwave of very lively personal feeling. M Robin “takes 
sides” in the philosophical mé/ée. One of his favourites is obviously the 
great Sceptic, Pyrrhon, and his account of this sage’s life is the best we 
remember to have read. Among earlier thinkers Pythagoras bears away 
the palm, while Empedocles on the contrary is sternly reproached as 
“much too emotional to be sufficiently systematic.” Plato is almost vin- 
dictively championed as against Aristotle. Indeed upon this luckless 
“maestro di color che sanno” our author’s writ runs shaty and abrupt. 
“He was a tricky dialectician but was neither deep nor original. . . . He 
set up a machine whose works, once set in motion, give the illusion of 
penetrating reflection and real knowledge.” One likes a bold confession 
of personal bias; but Chaucer’s “poor scholar”—not to speak of much 
more polyglot students—would only be fortified in the precisely opposite 
point of view by such intellectual propaganda. 


Wirth Eyes or tHe Past, by Henry Ladd (12mo, 100 pages; W. W. Nor- 
ton: $1) is a somewhat congested essay on the history of traditions in the 
appreciation of art, presenting, however, a conclusion that is sensible 
enough so far as it goes. “Few realize,” says the author, “that the ma- 
turity and control of criticism . . . rest largely in a knowledge of tradi- 
tion; for few realize that to regulate prejudice is first to recognize its 
existence, secondly to understand how traditional it is”’—and he recom- 
mends that if we would free our thought from the stagnations of prejudice, 
we first acquaint ourselves with the histories of our traditions of appre 
ciation. 
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THE THEATRE 


RS FISKE, Dudley Digges, Helen Westley—these are the 
M three players that the principal plays that I have seen 
between March 16th and April 16th group themselves around. 
Mrs Fiske is an adept at holding a situation. And she does not 
hold the situation in a hard and fast way; she improvises on it, she 
invents new terms in it; she can give us the delightful impression 
that she is being quite spontaneous. Mrs Fiske’s art is evidently 
related to the art of social intercourse. She can give us the impres- 
sion that we are watching and listening to some extraordinarily 
gifted friend of ours who is letting herself go in a company 
enchanted with her reminiscences and improvisations. But Mrs 
Fiske is so heavily mannered now that only a play of a special 
kind suits her. Mrs Bumpsteap-Leicu is such a play. It is not 
an adroit piece: there is too much coming and going in the opening 
to let us place the people properly; the third act is only filling-up 
material with Mrs Fiske doing this and that to make us believe 
that there is something going on. But the second act in which she 
as the resourceful social climber confronts Peter Swallow, her 
erstwhile suitor, and triumphs over Mission Bend and him, is 
grand comedy. Sidney Toler, who played the Mission Bend tomb- 
stone-maker, should have a place with the three whose work stays 
so strongly in my mind. He was only on the stage for one scene 
and I could not know what variety he was capable of. But in 
that scene he was as good as could be. He embodied all the 
abounding, oratorical, assuming, provincial Americans who appear 
with Jefferson Brick and go out with the coming of Mr Babbitt. 
And he played the part with a zest that is seldom seen on the 
stage. As I watched him I felt how fortunate it is that this comedy 
was written before the discovery of Main Street. If Peter Swallow 
had been a Main-Streeter instead of being a character with a 
humorous tradition behind him, the play would have gone drab. 
Mrs Bumpsteap-Leicu dates to some extent: the scornful high 
society, the socially bedazzled Middle Westerners belong, with 
Peter Swallow, to the day before yesterday. But they make enter- 
taining comedy. Mrs Fiske had excellent supports: besides the 
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admirable Sidney Toler she had Dallas Welford who played Kitson 
the butler in the Long Island mansion according to a fine humorous 
pattern, and Stella Mayhew, who was just the “mom” who has 
been dragged away from beside the stove in Mission Bend—her 
back as she went upstairs told everything that her daughters wanted 
suppressed—and Doris Freeman who knew how to do the soubrette 
of that period. 


Every part that Dudley Digges plays is informed with a sense 
of having been lived through. He can give us the total life of a 
man as no other actor I know on the American stage can do it, 
give us his life both on his humorous and on his wistful side. And 
his artistry is shown in the proportions that he allows to different 
aspects in a character. In the Guild Play produced at the Bilt- 
more, Man’s Estate, he has the part of a small-town business 
man, on a salary, and over his fiftieth year. He is complacent, he 
is blatant even, but when he speaks about his dream of being a 
lawyer and addressing a courtroom we feel that pathos of all lost 
illusions. No sooner does he speak of his dream than he looks 
doubtful, then resigned, and then assumes his everyday life, the 
small-town householder. And it is not only in these significant 
moments that he is right—he is right at every moment and in every 
detail: in the way he puts his hands in his pockets, in the way he 
tackles a trunk that he has to remove. There is a reality in his 
looks, his tones, his movements, and we are given a sense of life 
when he enters a scene. The play he was in was, I think, rather a 
tentative one. It brought up an important theme. What are 
young people to do in the present-day American community? 
Should they marry and take on the responsibilities of mature life 
before they are quite mature, or should they make some kind of 
renunciation for the purpose of discovering what is really in them? 
But the issue became clouded and then was compromised with. 
There was a brief scene in which the mother of the boy implicated, 
speaks to the girl who is to bear his child: it is true to a deadly 
possessiveness that so often masks itself as maternal love. It was 
made poignant by the playing of Elizabeth Patterson who, for the 
moment, seemed to strip herself bare. Margalo Gillmore as the 
young girl, Sesaly Blaine, seemed until the last scene in the play, 
too intentional in her acting; she played as if someone had 
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instructed her in what she was to do and she was resolved to keep 
every letter of the instruction. 


The case of Helen Westley is a peculiar one. She would like, 
one feels, to play characters that have a real folk richness, a real 
folk humour. All her instincts go towards such impersonation. 
But she has never known such people; she has never lived with 
them, she is a Madame Sans Géne who has only known the meta- 
physical steam from metaphysical wash-tubs. But how well she 
could play such parts, and with what understanding, with what 
appreciation does she approach types which Irish actresses such 
as Sara Allgood and Mollie O’Neill so easily discover in them- 
selves! Helen Westley does more with her parts than any actress 
| know of on the New York stage. She is always working, she is 
always thinking, and she puts into her part a gusto that few other 
actresses have. The Theatre Guild production that she is in, 
Tue CAMEL THROUGH THE NeEEDtE’s Eye, is likely to give good 
entertainment for a while. It is a mid-European version of Polly- 
anna. In the original language and in the original setting it has, I 
imagine, a good deal of the richness of folk-life. The first act which 
is in the basement of a house in a poor quarter in Prague, with the 
malingering Pesta, with Mrs Pesta knowing all the ways of exploit- 
ing their poverty, and the charming Susi, must have had an appeal 
over and above the theatrical appeal that the Guild production 
gives it. But the play went too slowly I think, for that sort of 
play. Henry Travers’ Pesta, Miriam Hopkins’ Susi, and Eliot 
Cabot’s Alik Vilim, were competently, but not surprisingly played. 


Tue Eartn Between at the Provincetown Playhouse, is a 
play that one had to endure some discomfort to see, but it is a play 
which in spite of a very defective technique, makes a real impres- 
sion upon the mind. It has dramatic intensity; besides that, it has 
what all the plays current in New York lack, some distinction of 
expression. In spite of the remoteness of the subject—nothing less 
than a love that has crossed the line between paternal possessive- 
ness and male possessiveness—there is a reality about it that is 
very moving. Virgil Geddes has a feeling for the earth and for 
isolated humanity that may yet lead him to write remarkable plays. 
And if he makes himself a dramatist, the Provincetown Players 
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will have to get credit for having given him an opportunity of 
finding a technique. The play, considering its defective structure, 
was well produced ; the players were so earnest that they were able 
to give something of a Biblical solemnity to the last scene where 
father and daughter talk to each other in a field, and where the 
daughter, dimly and with terror, begins to be aware of what sort 
the love is that has made her father drive away the young men 
who had been near her. On the night I saw the performance, the 
daughter’s part was taken by Florence Jayson: her child-like inter. 
pretation of the part, all docility, but with a dim fear making its 
way in, was very moving. 


This is the place to say a word about the Laboratory Theatre’s 
production of Turgenev’s comedy, Wuere It Is Tuy, Tuer It 
Breaks. The play was not a good choice; it is amateurishly 
written; however, there is one thing that recommends it—a scene 
in which young people playing some sort of parlour-game give us 
the sense of confusion that is in early love. It is rare to have such 
a mood produced in the theatre, and I think only these earmest 
young players could have done it. 

' 

I have seen nothing more inspiring in the cinema than Tue 
FitMinc OF THE GotpeEN Eac te given in New York at the Fifth 
Avenue Playhouse. The eagle rising off the ground, the eagle 
flying down to its nest or to a lure, the eagle sweeping through the 
air, is really one of the superb things in nature, and the photography 
of these flights was extraordinarily well achieved: the flight as 
given in slow motion is like the discovery of some new world in 
nature. The film also made me understand the fascination of the 
ancient craft of falconry. The cinema justifies itself by a picture 
such as this. 


Papraic CoLuM 











MODERN ART 


T MAY be because of our prosperity or it may be for forty other 
reasons but authentic contemporary art seldom reaches the auc- 
tion rooms in America. For that reason the sale of the late Arthur 
B. Davies’ private collection had the charm of novelty. There had 
not been such an event since the famous John Quinn sale. .. . 
Enough people were interested to fill the rooms of the American 
Art Association and as most of them knew each other, or were 
willing to know each other, the affair had a social aspect. The 
bidding was lively, general, and spontaneous. Mr Bernet, the 
auctioneer, for once, was not required to coax or plead. It was 
apparent that most of the numerous company were there to get 
something if they could. In that respect the attitude of the popu- 
lace showed a marked change, for we used to say, in Mr Quinn’s 
time, that there were but six or eight people in the country who 
“saw” modern art. As a result of this change, we remarked very 
early in the sale, that the era for bargains had definitely passed. 
There were now too many people who knew. Miss Georgia 
O’Keefe, who was of the assistance, told me that at the Quinn sale 
she had picked up a delightful Ribera for a nothing, and as both 
she and I confess to a weakness for the abstract works of the Mexi- 
can painter, we immediately conceived unchristian hopes of supply- 
ing ourselves with some more of the same at the Davies auction, 
but I noticed next day in the newspapers that she was not listed 
among the buyers. Nor was I. And for a reason. Other people, 
including some with villainously competitive dispositions, also 
liked the work of Ribera. They went, these paintings, not for 
sensational prices, but for at least ten times what they had pre- 
viously brought. So it was with all the other things. Being 
abstract was no longer a handicap. The Braques, Picassos, De La 
Fresnayes, and Gleizes excited sharp bidding and reached respect- 
able figures. The $4000 for the Seurat drawing was more than 
respectable! For such a sum, one can get a Rembrandt drawing, 
can one not? But it was the best Seurat drawing I have ever seen 
—a real masterpiece. Altogether, it was felt that the New York 
“market” for modern art had vastly improved in the last few 
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years, and that the auction-room followers had become intelligent 
on the subject. 

Another event, to which different peopie will attach different 
morals, was the exhibition of “one hundred important American 
paintings,” one of the features of the annual and vast Architectural 
League Show. These one Hundred paintings were by one hundred 
living artists and were intended to suggest to the public the neces. 
sity for a permanent museum of contemporary art. Such a neces. 
sity has long been apparent to me, and in fact I know we are on 
the eve of the realization of such a museum, but the present exhibi- 
tion contains, to my view, about eighty per cent of just the sort of 
things such a museum should not have. It is, in effect if not in 
numbers, about eighty per cent academic. These academical exhibi- 
tors have had every official help during all of their careers; prizes, 
quick sales, and early admittance into all the museums of the 
country, and especially the Metropolitan Museum. They occupy 
the relative position in art that is given to “best-sellers” in litera- 
ture. It is conceivable that a best-seller might survive to another 
generation but the percentage of them that are forgotten in five 
years is formidably high. These officially accepted painters, I 
insist, are exactly the ones for whom a stepping-stone to the Metro- 
politan is not required. They get there, alas, too easily as it is. 
On the contrary it should exist for “debatable” art—for the chal- 
lenging kind, the kind that, as likely as not, first makes you aware 
of itself by shocking your firmest conventions. Life itself does not 
stick to conventions; it is for ever breaking the mould and mani- 
festing itself in new fashions, which years afterward are still seen 
to be life and therefore not so disturbing as we had at first feared. 
The unfortunate Luxembourg of Paris, in default of any other, 
remains our model for all such museums. It has now fallen upon 
rather sombre days but the remembered satisfactions of seeing there 
a generation ago the then tabooed but now accepted works of the 
impressionists provide a cue for the working plan of any new 
Luxembourg. Being permanently right or wrong has nothing to 
do with such a museum; its task is to establish the closest possible 
connexion between the life of the day and its art. 

So, though the distinctly modern end of the Hundred Important 
Paintings was not as effective as it could and should have been, it 
remains the only part of the collection that I could conscientiously 
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recommend to the suggested institution. The names were very 
largely right but the pictures were not always star examples. This 
of course could easily be corrected in a permanent show. The 
House of Mystery, for instance, by Mr Burchfield, is an excellent 
picture and one, I feel confident, that will not speedily wear out 
its charm, but the artist’s name has been so closely associated, in 
the public mind, with satirical studies of smal] western towns that 
such a work as the “False Front”—a ruthless painting of a 
wretchedly pretentious village store—would better explain his 
fame. Similarly, Mr Kuniyoshi could have been better represented 
than he is. At this moment he is showing in the Salons of America 
a still-life that is infinitely richer as painting than the self-portrait 
that is included in the more formal exhibition. And so it goes for 
a considerable portion of the list. Mr Demuth’s oil is good 
decoration but his well-known watercolours do him more honour 
as a painter; Miss Stettheimer’s description of the prostration 
brought about by a family dinner on a hot day is witty but not so 
calculated to make connoisseurs sit up as any one of her imagina- 
tive portraits of celebrities; Mr Marin’s watercolour is highly 
impressive to those who already know the artist’s quality but not, 
it is to be feared, sufficiently explanatory for the new people who 
drift into a public gallery. On the other hand Robert W. Chanler’s 
portrait of Edgar Varese is one of his best; and Miss O’Keefe’s 
Radiator Building and Max Weber’s Composition illustrate all the 
claims that are made for them. Even Alfred Maurer’s Four Girls 
—those thin, flat-chested girls that Sherwood Anderson thought so 
like life—I would allow in a Luxembourg, in spite of the fact that, 
unlike Sherwood Anderson, I have never, in my heart, succumbed 
to them. I have never fully persuaded myself that Mr Maurer 
really meant what he said about those girls in the picture, yet, 
nevertheless, I would give him the benefit of the doubt. 


Henry McBripe 
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MUSICAL CHRONICLE 


PERA is naturally a semaphoric thing—its plot should be 
signalled to the audience, whose participation is not con 
stant, but momentarily overcomes their sense of aloofness. Per- 
haps Debussy went much farther than Wagner in eliminating this 
tragic distance, for despite the exceptional emotions which he 
invokes, his effects are intimate. He does not confront us, he sur- 
rounds or permeates us, utilizing for his appeal a fluctuant method 
which relies more upon our sensibility than upon analysis. 

It is, perhaps, the logical conclusion of opera—the progression 
from wooden conventionalizations to fluidity, from the stressing of 
aesthetic propriety to the stressing of emotional effectiveness. Yet 
I should not venture far beyond the assertion that our recent con- 
temporaries have vilified aesthetic propriety with over-glibness, for- 
getting that if we define art in terms of emotional reality, the 
scantest life is superior to the fullest masterpiece. Which it is, 
but not as art. We have liked in music its inevitable stylization, 
the fact that it simply cannot speak without posturing—and ac 
cordingly we were susceptible by credo to the League of Composers’ 
recent choreographic numbers, Il Combattimento di Tancredi e¢ 
Clorinda, by Monteverdi, and Stravinsky’s Les Noces. 

The Monteverdi should be an answer for all time to those who 
believe unthinkingly that emotion cannot rise out of convention- 
alizations and cannot co-exist with our awareness of them. The 
very sparseness of methods here produced their emphasis—the two 
silent actors keeping the centre of the stage, off to one side the 
narrator and the singers for Tancredi and Clorinda reading from 
the page in a circular-staircase tower, and the delicate music of 
harpsichord and strings, quantitatively thin but overwhelming in 
its exactitude, enabling us in its eloquence (once the unhappy 
charger had been dismissed) even to forgive the absurd com- 
batants as they stepped about the stage playing for time. 

And this followed by Les Noces, conducted by Stokowsky, a 
fury of rhythms, sharp stereotyped movements, mass formations 
quickly altered by new tacts, and the further emphasizing by peri- 
ods of complete rigidity, while the chorus sang such barbarity as 
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is possible only to the highly civilized, with a harsh accompaniment 
of four pianos and a battery of nude percussion. The experience 
was an uncertain commingling of monotony and change, wherein 
the melodic lines could quickly engrave themselves upon us, thus 
affording their abrupt development and their juxtaposition upon 
others equally authoritative. Les Noces would, perhaps, be a dif- 
ficult thing upon which to build a musical tradition, as Stravinsky’s 
subsequent works and his many dull imitators have proved—but 
it is all the more valuable through being an end-product. It feeds 
upon unctuous music, let us say Liszt pensive—it is the flames 
overtopping the structure. If art were a government, there would 
be much to fear, and accordingly some even at this late date have 
grown wrathful at this Asiaticism. But for the eclectic-minded, 
a new avenue is permanently paved. Les Noces, in giving us a 
further thing, need rob us of nothing past. 

Less salient, less entertaining, less inventive was the Neighbor- 
hood Playhouse’s Programme of Symphonic Music with Stage 
and Orchestra. The interpretation of Charles Griffes’ Tone Poem, 
“The White Peacock,” entailed awesome responsibilities, as all 
that the artists could possibly do was come out and be peacocks 
until the music ended—and the various dances of Georges Enesco’s 
Roumanian Rhapsody No 1 were merely pictorially pleasant with- 
out grave issues. It was in the dance replica of Strauss’s Ein 
Heldenleben that the company met its full responsibilities. In 
contrast with the staccato Nuptials, the movements here were in 
the sinuous, graduated manner—and the stage version was merely 
a symbolization or allegorizing of the music. As a consequence, in 
order that the dancers might be doing something, they at times 
had to invent on their own, without strict parallels in the music. 
But the Hero’s enemies, greenish, misshapen, bat-like things, 
seemed wholly appropriate—while the flexibility of Martha 
Graham, as his Companion, did much to reinforce the tenderness of 


the love episode. 
KenNeETH Burke 














COMMENT 


getter as one of the attributes of the 17th century keeps 

rising into our vision from time to time like the bouquet of 
a fountain, its gaudy phases less richly than the more shadowy ones 
in Jeremy Taylor, Richard Hooker, or Sir Thomas Browne, or in 
such an inscription as we have on an Austrian executioner’s sword! 
lately brought to America: 


Who takes it paying not the cost 
Will find it lost. 
That one will die before he ill shall lie.’ 


17th-century portraits, heraldic emblems carved in the pavements 
and the little tabernacles within tabernacles in the aisles of cathe- 
dral churches, seem to extenuate superficialities of the age, and 
there were others besides Sir Thomas Browne to whom ashes were 
more than dust. But to many, mortality was without personal sig- 
nificance, and suffering was traded upon. A recent book * tells of 
a remedy for the Morow-Cure of the Gout and Agues of all sorts, 
Tertian, Quartan, and Quotidian; of Coward’s Comfort drawn 
from the hearts of Mandrakes and Tongues of Mermaids, quoting 
a recipe in which gold—supposed to be coincident with immortality 
—was filed into dust, to be drunk in canary sack; and there was 
dependence as there had been a century earlier, in the fern—“a 
plant so strange that it hath the peculiar power of making persons 
invisible.” The Lady Read had “cured multitudes defective in 
their sight, particularly several who were born blind.” Thomas 
Rands had performed an excellent cure upon a Captain who had a 


t One of the Executioner’s swords of a known castle, dated 1673, sold at 
auction by The American Art Association, Inc., in November, 1928. 

2 WER KAVFT ES FAVIEL WIRT UND 
FIND ES VERLORN WIRD 
DER STIRPT ES ER KRANK WIRT. 

8 The Quacks of Old London. By C. J. S. Thompson. Illustrated. 8vo. 
356 pages. J. B. Lippincott Company. $4. 
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cannon ball lodg’d in his little finger; likewise the carpenter of 
the same ship who had swallowed a handspike. Nathaniel Merry 
could save hands, arms, and legs from cutting off when order’d 
for amputation by the vulgar way and had discovered a cure for 
the Dogmatical Incurables. Stage figures these personages now 
seem to us with their apparatus, monkeys, zanies, and Spanish 
gravity, irresponsibleness being an almost requisite accessory. And 
indifference to death as we have it in a collection of broadside 
elegies edited by Professor John W. Draper * is a discord of the 
epoch, equally definite. In the introductory pages resemblances 
are noted between the elegy, the ballad, the hymn, the pensive lyric, 
and other forms; and despite a kind of customary callousness there 
are some fossil flowers, odder and more delicately impressed than 
is easily compatible with the absent-minded pomposity of public 
poetry. In Jeremiah Rich’s piece On the death of the Right 
Honourable Iohn Warner, Late Lord Mayor of London, the 
thyming suggests The Song of Love and Death in The Idylls of the 


King: 


Thus is our wealth but want, our flower fades, 
Our light is darkness, and our sun-shine shades. 


Thus is our glory grass, our bravery breath, 
Our light is darkness, and our life is death: 


and we are again reminded of it by The Humble Address of 
Anthony Wildgoos, Workman-Printer, in Divine Meditations on 
Death Made upon these Nine Words, Nothing more sure then 
Death, for all must Die; each of the nine words being the initial 
word of a stanza. 


* A Century of Broadside Elegies: being ninety English and ten Scotch 
broadsides illustrating the biography and manners of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Photographically reproduced and edited with an Introduction and 


Notes by John W. Draper. 4to. 229 pages. Ingpen & Grant. £3.3.0 net. 
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Took away King Herod in his Pride, 

Spar’d not Hercules for all his strength; 

Struck Great Alexander that he dy’d; 

Long spar’d Adam, yet he dy’d at iength. 
The Beggar and the King, the Low, the High; 
Nothing more sure then Death, for all must Dye. 


Death 


Scepters, Crowns, Imperial Diadems; 
All the Beauties that on Earth do live: 
Pleasures, Treasures, Jewels, costly Jems; 
All the Glory that the World can give, 
Death will not spare his Dart, but still reply, 
You, and you, and you, and all must Dye. 


For 


Lofty emotion is dealt a blow by expediency, but there is indi- 
viduality in A Rhetorical Rapture by Mr Slater as Composed into 
A Funeral Oration At the Mournful Moving of His Highnes 


[Cromwell’s] Stately Effigies from Somerset-House: 


Seventh Henry’s Chappel may Thy Corps entombe, 
But for Thy Monuments the Wor/d’s the room: 
Seventh Henry’s, or Cromwell’s Chappel, which you please 
Call it; or, to Them Both, Chappel of Ease; 
Or, Honors Cabinet; or, Valours Tent 

To repose in, after the Day is spent, 

To rise at sound of Trump, clad cap a pe 

In bright Armour of Immortalitie. 


The inch wide bands of black, pseudo-architectural embellish- 
ments, bones, trowels, darts, hour-glasses, skeletons, and portraits 
that appear as part of the typographic design of some of the broad- 
sides, are worthier to see than the lines are worthy to read, but the 
17th century bears scrutiny, and since sources are not easily acces 
sible we thank the studious for permitting us the luxury of being 
curiosos in absentia. 

















